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Dr. John Shikles, Dearborn, Missouri, inventor of Shikles 
Syringes, demonstrates vaccination technique. 


ANTI-HOG CHOLERA SERUM 


HOG CHOLERA VIRUS 


Two field-proved products that always 
meet these requirements for they are pro- 
duced in a modern plant under the direct 
supervision of skilled veterinary technolo- 
gists and supplied to qualified veterina- 
rians only. 

Jen-Sal Serum and Virus are packaged 
in distinctive, metal-top-and-bottom round 
containers which minimize breakage, pro- 
long refrigeration and reflect professional 
quality. 

When you specify Jen-Sal, you are 
assured that indefinable but essential 
“Plus Factor” which means consistent 
satisfaction with treated swine. 
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The War Ends 


An Army colonel is reported to have said 
“We had all our plans made and all arrange- 
ments completed for a war effort that would 
have far eclipsed anything that has been seen 
heretofore and then here comes peace and 
spoils them all.” Whether the report is true 
or not, and it probably isn’t true, the sudden 
surrender of Japs imposes a problem of re- 
conversion that demands an effort not less 
than that of war. 

At this writing no announcement has been 
made concerning discharge of veterinarians 
from the military service. The majority of vet- 
erinarians like the vast majority of all others 
in the armed forces are anxious to get about 
the task for reéstablishing themselves in civil- 
ian life. Veterinary practice is excellent at 
present and it is a propitious time to resume 
old practices or establish new ones. Salaried 
positions await applicants. Many feel that by 
remaining in the military service, even for a 
few months longer, opportunities, more desir- 
able than will be available later, will be missed. 
Naturally morale has suffered. Most of those 
who desire an immediate discharge can see no 
further need for their services in the military 
establishment, particularly is this true of those 
returned from overseas service, where to quote 
some of them “veterinary officers were two 
deep,” and of those currently in Army schools 
who see no further need for the training. 

However, there is still a need for veterinary 
service in the Army and there long will be a 
need for a far greater service than the regular 
Veterinary Corps, as now constituted, can sup- 
ply. Further, the advantages of early discharge, 





like distant pastures, are less desirable than 
they seem: There are some advantages to se- 
curity during the confusion of civilian recon- 
version. Complaint is justified only if release 
from the military service is delayed a day 
beyond the date when it is determined one’s 
services are no longer required, or if there be 
more than minor inequities in the order of 
discharges. 

The adoption of a philosophic attitude 
toward one’s discharge would appear to be 
the part of wisdom. Efforts of the individual, 
or of others for him, are not likely to have 
much influence upon the date of his discharge, 
except where a claim of injustice can be main- 
tained. If a preference is to be shown to any, 
it should be to those who, through no fault of 
their own, are serving in the enlisted grades. 
The civilian population, henceforth, can un- 
doubtedly utilize their services to better advan- 
tage than can the Army. 

Even when separation from the armed forces 
is effected, immediate launching into practice 
or food inspection or teaching or research or 
commercial lines or other veterinary activity 
may not be the wisest course for most veterans. 
The educational privileges afforded by the 
“G.I.” bill should be considered carefully. A 
year of graduate work, and a longer period for 
those who were under 25 years of age when 
they entered the military service, is almost cer- 
tain to pay valuable dividends in achievement 
throughout the remainder of any veterinari- 
an’s career. Even a quickie (refresher course) 
may justify delay of the serious business of 
locating. 
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The milk production of the Colorado State 
College dairy herd was increased 2% by re- 
moving the chill from the drinking water 
with a tank heater. 


ef eg. 
Dairy Herd Improvement 
At the beginning of 1944 there were 293 co- 
Operative bull associations in this country with 
a membership of 6,213 dairymen owning a 
total of 62,473 cows. Of the proved sires used 
by these associations, 89 had records indicat- 
ing an average production for their daughters 
of 408 pounds of butterfat per cow per year. 
Jan. 1, 1944, there were 96 artificial insemi- 





Courtesy Purina Mills 


nation associations with a membership of 28,627 
dairymen owning 218,070 cows. These associa- 
tions were using 657 bulls, approximately one 
bull for each 331 cows. Of the 657 bulls 127 
had proved-sire records indicating an average 
production for their daughters of 420 pounds 
of butterfat per cow per year—Ann. Rept., 
U. S. Bureau of Dairy Industry for 1944. 


iste ee 7 

Frozen Whole Milk for Patients 

A result of a series of researches carried out 
by the Veterinary Division of the Office of 
Surgeon General, is a new method of quick- 
freezing milk which, even after being frozen 
three months, is as appetizing as fresh milk 
and has a lower bacterial count than the aver- 
age milk supply. Large amounts of frozen 
whole milk are being shipped from many ports 
on both the east and the west coast. Except 
for the American troops in Alaska being sup- 
plied 400,000 pints per month, the production 
is going exclusively for use on hospital ships. 
As greater quantities are produced overseas 
hospitals will be supplied with the frozen 
whole milk. 
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Research in the Bureau of Dairy Industry, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture affords con- 
clusive proof that the practice of feeding U. S. 
No. 3 timothy hay to milk cows, which is 
common in many parts of the country, is un- 
sound, mainly because it is a poor source of 
vitamin A. If hay is not good enough for 
horses the quality is too poor for dairy cows. 
a ee ae 

In dairy herd improvement associations one 
cow in five is discarded every year. 

For each pig dead at birth, 140 pounds of 
feed is wasted. Death at 10 weeks wastes 260 
pounds of feed. At 18 weeks, 360 pounds are 
lost; at 26 weeks, 602 pounds. This represents 
only the loss of feed, and doesn’t take into 
account the time and care expended, or the 
actual loss of pork or pork products. 

5 A 7 7 7 

To whom can you turn for the diagnosis, 
treatment, and prevention of your mastitis 
problems? The answer is simple and obvious— 
the trained veterinarian. No one else can or 
should try to help you. His training and 
practical experience is found in no other in- 
dividual and if you feel you can afford to 
combat mastitis you had best have the advice 
of a winning second in your corner. Horace 
Parker in Hoard’s Dairyman, 3-25-45. 

7 i if 7 

Over a period of more than 20 years, in the 
herds at the Beltsville experiment station, the 
average age of proved sires at the time of 
their last successful service was: Holstein 
bulls, 12 years; Jersey sires, 1012 years. 

Of the 10 Holstein sires only three became 
sterile and were slaughtered. Three died from 
foreign bodies; two as a result of accidents 
and two from other causes. 

Of the 10 Jersey bulls six became sterile; 
one died from accidental injuries and three 
from natural causes. 

, ff (ome f 


Brucellosis Control in Michigan 


The percentage of reactors and suspects in 
Michigan cattle, as shown by blood samples 
submitted by veterinary practitioners has in- 
creased steadily since 1938. In that year it was 
6.8%; in 1939, 7.2%; in 1940, 8.5%; in 1941, 
8.4%; in 1942, 10.5% and in 1943 it was 11.7%, 
an increase of more than 72% in five years. 

Commenting on the brucellosis control pro- 
ject in Michigan, Dr. B. J. Killam, in charge 
of the project for the state says: 

“The outlook for satisfactory brucellosis 
control at an early date is not good.” And 
again, “The drastic test and slaughter plan 
is not in accord with production needs and 
will have to be curtailed.” 
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Regulations for Livestock Shipment 
Need Revision 

Generally speaking uniform regulations for 
the interstate shipment of livestock are de- 
sirable and it is hoped that they may be put 
into effect in the not distant future. Doctor 
Butler in his discussion in the August issue of 
VETERINARY MEDICINE (p. 274) points out a basic 
obstacle to this consummation when he says: 

“The primary and fundamental reason (for 
lack of uniformity in such regulations) is due 
to our lack of knowledge of livestock disease 
conditions in the yarious states and the lack 
of uniformity and adequacy of the veterinary 
service for the control of dangerous diseases 
of livestock which is provided in the several 
states.” 

To make effective the operation of uniform- 
ity, in general principles for prevention of 
spread of disease through importation of ani- 
mals, it will be necessary that the status of 
communicable diseases be practically the same 
in all states, i.e., safely under control. At least 
the incidence of such diseases should be known 
in each state as a result of communicable 
disease surveys and current reports. 

The work of the several committees on the 
development of systems of disease reporting is 
to be commended and encouraged. A reason- 
ably thorough system of this kind, together 
with the data which should be accumulated 
from post-mortem records, would facilitate 
drafting of the much desired rules and regu- 
lations. 

Disease control problems are national prob- 
lems just as certainly as they are local ones. 
I do not have the feeling that we are curtail- 
ing states’ rights or local privileges when en- 
forcement of disease control regulations is 
delegated primarily to representatives of the 
federal Bureau of Animal Industry. When the 
Bureau is sufficiently strong that it can have 
proper representation at strategic points 
throughout several states and territories, then 
the enactment and enforcement of rules and 
regulations bearing upon interstate shipments 
should follow. When that time comes the 
United States Livestock Sanitary Association, 
through a proper committee, will be in a 
splendid position to advise the Bureau from 
time to time on suitable revisions in the in- 
terests of the livestock industry. 

The Livestock Department of the County of 
Los Angeles has often been on the defensive 
for requiring a tuberculin test of imported 
cattle that are not accompanied by a certifi- 
cate of a test within 60 days by an accredited 
or official veterinarian. But I think the record 
of the retests made at destination amply justi- 
fies this measure, as is illustrated by the paper 
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which I presented during the last convention 
of the United States Livestock Sanitary Asso- 
ciation. The percentage of tuberculosis which 
we find present as indicated by our tests ad- 
ministered on arrival is higher than the mini- 
mum allowed for accreditation by the federal 
government and the several states. 

Clean shipments are numerous, of course, 
but scarcely a week goes by in which we do 
not have one or more carloads in which there 
are from one animal to 10% tuberculin re- 
actors. We find the exposure in some cases so 


DR. L. M. HURT 


Doctor Hurt has long been in 
charge of the Veterinary 
service of Los Angeles Coun- 
ty: the most comprehensive 
and, it may be added, the 
most efficient, county veter- 
inary service in any state. 





definite that we quarantine the shipment for 
time sufficient to allow development of re- 
actions among other animals in the same 
shipment, especially if they came from the 
same herd at point of origin. If we were to 
allow the sale of such car lots without remov- 
ing reactors, we would be subjecting relatively 
clean herds in this milk shed to unnecessary 
exposure. This protection is not afforded in 
the present laws, rules, and regulations ap- 
plicable to interstate and local shipments. The 
number of new cows received last fiscal year 
passed the 50,000 mark, and it looks like it 
might repeat that figure again this year. 

Whether one regards this tuberculin testing 
on arrival as a departure from uniform regu- 
lations or as an illustration of the need for 
revision of present regulations may depend 
upon whether one is on the sending or re- 
ceiving end in interstate shipments. In any 
case the argument for revision is a strong one. 

The major scourges that have swept across 
the country are practically all under control. 
Consequently the great variety of state laws, 
rules, and regulations pertaining thereto are 
out-moded. We are facing an inevitable period 
of reconstruction in the Department of Agri- 
culture and the Bureau of Animal Industry, 
to which I believe we can look forward with 
confidence. In consequence the livestock in- 
dustry should be served in the future by a 
stronger Bureau, more generally represented 
throughout the several states. 


L. M. H 
Los Angeles, Calif. is 














Appointments for Scientific Officers 
U. S. Public Health Service 


A competitive examination—for appointment 
in the Regular Corps in grades of Assistant grade 
(Ist Lieutenant) and Senior Assistant grade 
(Captain) will be held on the dates listed below. 

Regular Corps appointments are permanent in 
nature and provide unique opportunities to quali- 
fied scientists for a life career in one or more of 
a large number of fields allied to public health, 
including research. Assignments are made with 
all possible consideration of the officer’s demon- 
strated abilities and experience. 

Examinations will be oral and written. The 
written examination will be held on October 8, 
9 and 10 at places convenient to the candidate 
and the Service. 

An applicant for the Assistant grade must be 
a citizen of the United States, must present a 
diploma of graduation from an institution of 
recognized standing, must have had at least 
seven years of education (exclusive of high 
school) and professional training or experience, 
ahd must have a physical examination at place 
of oral examination by a medical officer of the 
Public Health Service. 

An applicant for the Senior Assistant grade 
must meet the requirements for the Assistant 
grade and must have had an additional four 
years of training or experience. 

The written examination for the Assistant 
grade will be in the following subjects: Mathe- 
matics (including statistics), chemistry, biology, 
physics, basic in the candidates’ specialty and 
advanced in the candidates’ specialty. 

The written examination for the Senior As- 
sistant grade will be the same as for the Assist- 
ant grade with the exception of mathematics 
which is omitted. 

Application forms may be obtained by writing 
to the Surgeon General, U. S. Public Health 
Service, Bethesda Station, Washington 14, D. C., 
and should be applied for immediately. Oral ex- 
aminations will be held at the Marine Hospitals 
of the following cities on date listed: Kirkwood, 
Mo., Sept. 24; Chicago, Ill, Sept. 25; Detroit, 
Mich., Sept. 26; Baltimore, Md., Oct. 1 and at 
the U. S. Public Health Service Dispensary at 
Fourth and D streets, Washington, D. C., Oct. 2. 

Entrance pay for Assistant grade with depend- 
ents is $3411 a year and for Senior Assistant 
grade with dependents is $3991 a year. Promo- 
tions are at regular intervals up to and including 
the grade of Medical Director which corresponds 
to full Colonel at $7951 a year. Retirement pay 
at 64 is $4500 a year. Full medical care including 
disability retirement at three-fourth’s pay is 
provided. All expenses of official travel are paid 
by the Government. Thirty days’ annual leave 
with pay is provided. 





Graduates of accredited veterinary colleges 
are eligible to take this examination for ap- 
pointment as scientific officers in the Regular 
Corps, U. 8. Public Health Service. 

An applicant must fulfill the qualifications 
set forth in paragraph four of the foregoing 
notice which includes seven years of education 
or experience for the assistant grade. For 
veterinary applicants this may consist of five 
years veterinary education plus two or more 
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years of any other college education he may 
have of undergraduate or graduate level, or 
experience in practice, research work or pub- 
lic health activities. 

Scientific officers who are veterinarians will 
have the opportunity to do research work with 
the National Institute of Health, or to be as- 
signed to field activities which will utilize their 
knowledge to the best advantage. The latter, 
for example, may consist of developing milk, 
meat and food sanitation programs; and the 
study of the relation of animal diseases to 
public health. 

a ee ae 


Vitamin D Patents Invalid 

Litigation involving the validity of the pat- 
ents held by the Wisconsin Alumni Research 
Foundation for fortifying food and feed prod- 
ucts with Vitamin D by exposure to ultra- 
violet light has been in the courts for a num- 
ber of years. June 11 the United States Su- 
preme Court denied the Foundation’s petition 
for a review of a lower court decision holding 
that all vitamin D patents held by the Foun- 
dation are invalid and that the licensing sys- 


‘tem by which food and feed processors were 


permitted to use this method of irradiating 
their products is not in the public interest. 


Pee SNe 
Penicillin Causes Changes in Blood 
Clotting 


Discovery of a change in blood clotting 
caused by penicillin, pointing both to possible 
danger and possible further benefits from the 
mold chemical, is announced by Maj. Leon F. 
Moldavsky, Capt. William B. Hasselbrock and 
Lt. Carlos Cateno of Harmon General Hospital 
(Science, July 13). Private Darrell Goodwin 
gave technical assistance in the studies. 

The danger is that of thrombus or clot for- 
mation in the veins of patients getting pencil- 
lin, especially with the recent tendency to use 
larger doses. 

The benefit would be use of pencillin in 
bleeding disorders such as hemophilia, though 
that hereditary bleeders’ disease is not men- 
tioned in the report. 

Penicillin, it was found, speeds coagulation 
of the blood to such an extent that sometimes 
blood taken from a patient for study clotted 
in the syringe before it could be expelled. 

“Even more startling” they report, is the 
change caused in the nature of the blood clot 
itself when penicillin has been given. The blood 
clot does not retract. The blood itself is dark 
and exceedingly viscous in its flow. When co- 
agulation is complete it appears solidified, 
looking like an artificially produced, solid 
thrombus or blood clot.—Sci. News Letter. 
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Sessions of the Executive Board and of the 
House of Representatives of the A.V.M.A. were 
held in Chicago Aug. 20-21 in lieu of the regu- 
lar annual meeting which was proscribed by 
rules of the ODT. The usual business of an 
annual meeting was conducted, including re- 
ceiving reports of officers, committees and rep- 
resentatives. 

Among the actions taken was approval of 
amendments to the constitution and adminis- 
trative by-laws broadening the scope of the 
committee on proprietary pharmaceuticals and 
changing its name to committee on thera- 
peutic agents and appliances, and changing 
the name of the committee on education to 
council on education, enlarging and increas- 
ing its memberships and prescribing its duties. 

Proposed amendments were received and re- 
served for action upon at the next meeting, 
providing for: (1) dispensing with the member 
at large of the Executive Board and substitut- 
ing the immediate past president, (2) In- 
corporating the Republic of Mexico in Zone 
3 of the apportionment map for conventions 
and (3) requiring that future applicants for 
membership be members of their respective 
constituent state of provincial or other asso- 
ciation and providing for associate member- 
ship in the A.V.M.A. 


Committee Reports 

Committee on Postwar Planning: Only 58% 
of those now in the Army Veterinary Corps 
expect to engage in practice when discharged 
from the military service. Twelve per cent ex- 
pect to take up food inspection; 10% teaching 
and research; 1.57% biological work and 17% 
miscellaneous veterinary activities. Approxi- 
mately 85% expect to take “refresher” courses 
upon discharge and nearly 15% desire to do 
graduate work. 





Committee on Diseases of Swine: The great- 
est opportunity for increasing pork output 
consists in “raising to market age a greater 
percentage of the pigs farrowed.” Among the 
major enemies of meat production are hog 
cholera, swine erysipelas, pig scours, anemia 
and swine brucellosis. 

“Brucellosis is becoming more prevalent. The 
incidence of this disease is now from 1 to 3% 
in swine going to slaughter. If brucellosis is 
discovered in commercial breedings herds the 
entire breeding stock should be sent to 
slaughter.” 

The chances for survival of baby pigs is 
greatly increased when the sows are fed better 
rations during pregnancy. 


A. V. M. A. Executive Session 





Committee on Diseases of Dairy Cattle: Syn- 
thetic sex hormones are not the answer to the 
farmer’s prayer for more dairy calves and 
more milk production. Although injection of 
these hormones has caused virgin heifers to 
start giving milk and has prolonged the re- 
productive ability of farm animals, they have 
often been over-rated. Their use is surrounded 
with many dangers unless safeguarded by vet- 
erinary supervision. 

In their endeavor to supply the increased 
demand for milk many farmers are robbing 
their new-born calves of feeding elements 
needed to give them a good start in life. 


“Nature intended that the calves should get 
all the colostrum because it is ten times as 
rich in protective substances as normal milk. 
Unfortunately, the dairyman has interfered 
with nature to such ‘an extent that few calves 
get enough colostrum to meet their needs. It 
becomes necessary to feed vitamins in con- 
centrated form. Vitamin A deficiency in a 
calf causes watery eyes, a cough, pneumonia 
and scours. Vitamin B deficiency leads to flabby 
muscles, and digestive stagnation. Vitamin C 
is needed for the proper function of the guard 
cells in the intestine and Vitamin D helps to 
prevent rickets.” 

The committee also warned against farmers 
looking upon udder injections as a panacea in 
controlling mastitis. Sanitation and proper 
milking practices are equally as important in 
combatting this disease. 





Committee on Diseases of Wild Animals: Dis- 
ease-carrying wild animals and birds are a 
constant threat to both domestic animals and 
man in this country. Wild animals carry and 
spread rabies, tuberculosis, and other common 
maladies. 


“Rabies has been occurring in such frequent 
outbreaks that workers have concluded that 
it is constantly present in some areas and 
periodically assumes epizootic proportions in 
foxes, coyotes and other animals.” Attacks by 
rabid foxes and other lesser animals on man 
have been reported. 

“The virus of encephalomyelitis has been 
recognized in a wide range of wild birds and 
mammals. Several of these may be reservoirs 
for the virus and responsible for the outbreaks 
among horses. 

“Tuberculosis has frequently been diagnosed 
in deer, foxes, other wild mammals and birds, 
including wild ducks and pheasants. The wild- 
life was probably originally infected from 
domestic stock or man. 
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“Never in the history of America has there 
been an adequate program for the control and 
investigation of diseases in wild species, for 
they may transport iasicdives organisms of 
all kinds from one area to another. Never has 
there been a greater need for an adequate 
program for disease control in all animal life, 
in order to conserve the production of meat 
and other animal products.” 





Committee on Diseases of Sheep: Internal 
and external parasites are probably the causes 
of the greatest economic loss in farm flocks 
of sheep. Pregnancy disease warrants further 
study. Evidence is accumulating that vitamin 
A deficiency leads to the birth of weak lambs 
which are susceptible to navel infections and 
enteritis. 

Poisonous plants are responsible for the 
greatest death loss among range sheep. Pro- 
gressive pneumonia and stiff lamb disease are 
also important. 

Hemorrhagic septicemia, coccidiosis and con- 
tagious ecthyma exact a heavy toll incident to 
the shipment of feeder lambs. Enterotoxemia 
and urinary calculi cause much loss in feedlot 
lambs. 





Committee on Brucellosis: Indiscriminate 
vaccination of adult cows may seriously ham- 
per the nation’s fight to stamp out brucellosis 
in this country. 

“Testing, gradual elimination and systematic 
vaccination, together with sanitary measures, 
are probably our most widely applicable plan 
of control.” 

Swine Brucellosis is on the increase in this 
country, and is causing serious losses to farm- 
ers. “We cannot be reminded too frequently 
that the swine brucellosis organism is highly 
pathogenic for man.” 


Committee on Diseases of Beef Cattle: “To 
date artificial insemination has not offered 
competition that has seriously affected the 
bull market, but the fact remains that it 
carries with it a potential threat, especially 
in the lower price brackets. However, it can 
be assumed that the price of most desirable 
animals will be increased.” 

In artificial insemination, the committee re- 
-port shows that a high grade semen fluid can 
be diluted as much as 50 times—thus greatly 
extending the value of outstanding bulls used 
for artificial insemination. As a result of this 
method great good has already been experi- 
enced in the improvement of breeds, milk pro- 
duction, and financial status of herd owners. 
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Advisory Board, Horse and Mule Associa- 
tion: The horse has saved the day for war- 
time food production in this country. 

“Only about 4.5% of all American farms are 
dependent upon mechanical power alone. Had 
it not been for the horses and mules on Ameri- 
can farms we would have had not nearly the 
farm production attained at present. Horses 
and mules do all the work on 53% of the 
American farms and part of the work on 18% 
of the farms where tractors are used also. 





B. T. SIMMS 
President-elect of the A.V.M.A. 


Committee on Interstate Shipment of Live- 
stock by Truck: Shipment of livestock and 
poultry by trucks, without sanitary restrictions, 
is posing a serious threat of disease outbreaks 
in many rural areas. 


“There is no greater threat or menace to the 
health of livestock than the unregulated move- 
ment of livestock by truck under present war- 
time congested transportation. This problem 
is becoming more grave every year.” 

The committee advocated sanitary and hu- 
mane regulations covering livestock truck 
shipments, similar to those now in effect for 
shipment of stock by rail. 

“It is the opinion of the committee that this 
matter should. be submitted to the Congress 
for investigation and disposal.” 





Committee on Rabies: Three steps were rec- 
ommended to help control the widespread out- 
breaks of rabies which have caused many 
deaths among persons and animals this year: 
(1) licensing of all dogs, impounding and dis- 
posal of all stray dogs, (2) immunizing by 
vaccination of all dogs in areas where rabies 
has been established and allowing special 
privileges to immunized dogs 30 days after im- 
munization, (3) showing on the shipment cer- 
tificate given by the veterinarian, if the dog 
comes from an area where rabies has been 
present, in case the animal is being shipped 
interstate. 
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Committee on Parasitology: There are so 
many parasites now preying on America’s ani- 
mal population, it was recommended by the 
committee that the Department of Agricul- 
ture prepare a special check list of animal 
parasites by states, single out those which 
constitute major problems in each area and 
aid in a national drive to eradicate them. The 
committee also recommended that veterinary 
schools give increased attention to the study 
of parasites and the losses caused by them 
among the nation’s livestock and poultry. 





Committee on Education: America may ex- 
perience a shortage of veterinarians after 
1948. The drafting of young men for military 
service and the non-deferment of preveter- 
inary students has reduced enrollment sharply 
in American veterinary colleges, the associa- 
tion’s committee on education reported. The 
committee believes the decrease in enrollment 
will be even more pronounced in 1946. 


It is recommended that 12 colleges be ac- 
credited for the coming year—Alabama Poly- 
technic, Colorado State, Ecole De Médécine 
Vétérinaire of Montreal, Iowa State, Kansas 
State, Michigan State, New York State, Ohio 
State, Ontario Veterinary College, University 
of Pennsylvania, Texas A & M and Washing- 
ton State. 





Committee on Food Hygiene: Better and 
more wholesome meat for the public after the 
war was predicted by this committee. 

“Refresher Courses” are advocated for the 
continued improvement of the methods used 
by veterinary inspectors, responsible for the 
inspection of meats at the nation’s large pack- 
ing plants. Packers and veterinary colleges are 
urged to codperate on the project. 

More widespread inspection of poultry kill- 
ing plants to insure more wholesome poultry 
meat for the public after the war was also 
foreseen in the committee’s report. 





Committee on Milk Hygiene: Disease-free 
dairy herds are now paying big dividends to 
farmers according to a study of 10,500 dairies. 
Production per day increased 40% in 10 years, 
in those herds which were subjected to annual 
physical examination of all dairy cows and 
Teceived the benefits of concurrent programs 
and recent advances in feeding and manage- 
ment which accompanied such examination. 

“This is only more evidence to substantiate 
our claim that a disease-free herd must be 
mantained before high quality products and 
adequate financial returns can be obtained by 
the dairyman. 
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Committee on Nutrition: Nearly every sec- 
tion of the United States possesses soil pe- 
culiarities which cause one or more nutritional 
deficiencies in animals in certain areas of 
those localities. 

“Soil fertility, rainfall, erosion, leaching, 
climatic conditions and soil composition are 
all vitally concerned in profitable animal pro- 
duction and feeding. The swine belt, cattle 
country, milk sheds, etc., were not arrived at 
by accident, but have grown up party because 
of nutritional facilities present in these par- 
ticular sections.” 

The committee reported that there has been 
a sharp increase in nutritional deficiencies in 
livestock raising of recent years and that the 
present livestock feed shortages in some areas 
are not so much a result of lack of sufficient 
feed, as to wartime transportation difficulties 
which make it impossible to ship needed sup- 
plies from one area to another. 





Joint Committee on Foods: The official “seal 
of approval” which certain dog foods have 
been given will be awarded on a different basis 
in the future. 

Heretofore, the association’s committee, 
working jointy with the American Animal Hos- 
pital Association, has employed its own re- 
search laboratory to test the ingredients and 
feeding value of all'dog foods submitted to it. 
In the future dog food manufacturers applying 
for the seal of approval must submit analyses 
and test data from reputable, independent re- 
search laboratories rather than relying upon 
the association’s committee to conduct such 
tests. The committee will then check and 
evaluate the various foods submitted on the 
basis of the analyses and test data supplied, 
and either grant or withhold approval accord- 
ing to its findings. 


The dog food testing program has been much 
improved by revision. It is still objectionable 
since by whatever name the charge is called 
the seal holder will still be required to pay 
money to the committee to get a seal for his 
dog food and the committee still solicits the 
applications for seals on a commercial basis. 
However, the price paid by the manufacturer 
has been reduced about 80%—from approxi- 
mately $1000 to $200, which is an $800 im- 
provement but not enough. Perhaps the second 
most important fault is the continued failure ~ 
to publish or adopt a standard that an ap- 
proved dog food must attain or that would 
automatically eliminate poor foods and thus 
make the seal attractive to manufacturers of 
high class foods. Standards are set only if the 
manufacturer chooses to advertise his prod- 
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uct as a “complete ration” or a “maintenance 
ration.” For the former it must successfully 
meet a one-generation test, in the latter it 
must maintain an adult dog for an unspecified 
time. It is a bit difficult to see why a dog food 
that will not meet these exceedingly moderate 
standards should receive a seal of approval, 
even if the manufacturer made no claims for it. 

Far stricter control of the claims made in 
advertising of approved foods than has here- 
tofore obtained is proposed in the revised 
program—a big improvement. 





Awards 
Dr. L. A. Merillat of Chicago, editor of the 
Journal of the American Veterinary Medical 
Association, was named by the Association’s 





L. A. MERILLAT 


special awards committee to receive the 
Twelfth International Veterinary Congress 
Prize, highest award in veterinary medicine. 


The award was presented “for life-long dis- 
tinguished service to veterinary medicine as 
an accomplished surgeon, inspiring teacher, 
honored leader and organizer of military vet- 
erinary service and renowned author and 
éditor.” 

_ During the first world war, Doctor Merillat 
was chief veterinarian of the Ist Army during 
the St. Mihiel and Argonne offensives and, as 
a result of his service in collaboration with the 
French Army, he was made a Chevalier of the 
French Legion of Honor in 1919. He also served 
at different times on the faculties of the Mc- 
Killip Veterinary College and the Chicago Vet- 
erinary College. He engaged in practice for 
many years and is the author of several stand- 
ard books on veterinary science, one of which 
has been translated for use in foreign coun- 
tries. 


Doctor Merillat entered the Ontario Veter- 
inary College 59 years ago and has been ac- 
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tively engaged in one or more veterinary 
activities continuously since that date. He has 
served both the A.V.M.A. and the Illinois 
V.M.A. as president and as secretary and has 
filled numerous important committee assign- 
ments in both associations, in addition, he has 
contributed to the programs at several hun- 
dred association meetings. 

In response to the presentation Doctor 





WILLARD L. BOYD 


Merillat said in part that he considered the 
award a compliment to clinical veterinary 
medicine; that the application of veterinary 
science had been his main life work; that all 
the other things mentioned by president Far- 
quharson in presentation of the award were 
simply accessories to the main issue which was 
improvement of clinical veterinary medicine; 
that his long effort to improve the standards 
of veterinary education in this country had as 
its object a better trained personnel for the 
application of veterinary science; that dis- 
coveries in veterinary medicine and progress 
in veterinary science have little meaning un- 
less there be a trained personnel competent to 
apply the new knowledge developed. His asso- 
ciation with clinical veterinary medicine had 
been so intimate that while he deeply appre- 
ciated the great honor that had been done 
him he could not but regard it as a compli- 
ment to clinical veterinary medicine and not 
to a person. 





The $1,000 Borden award and gold medal 
for the most outstanding research on dairy 
cattle disease problems was presented to Dr. 
Willard L. Boyd of the University of Minnesota. 

In presenting the award it was pointed out 
that Doctor Boyd has been the author or co- 
author of more than 30 scientific papers on 
research in dairy cattle disease problems, in- 
cluding “notable contributions on sterility and 
other breeding diseases, bovine brucellosis, 
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nutritional diseases and their effect on dairy 
cattle reproduction and similar conditions.” 
His research in these fields has been carried 
on over a period of more than 25 years. 

Doctor Boyd is chief of the veterinary di- 
vision of the University of Minnesota, and is 
also Chairman of the Committee on Education 
of the American Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion. The Borden Company, which presents 
this award annually through the American 
Veterinary Medical Association, also makes 
similar awards in dairy science, biological 
chemistry, home economics and poultry sci- 
ence. It has already announced that the award 
for veterinary research will be given again 
next year. 





The association’s annual “Humane Act” 
award was voted to Arnold “Tim” Suter a 
16-year-old boy of Pittsburgh for saving the 
life of a dog injured by a hit-and-run motorist. 
In trying to drag itself away from the scene 
of the accident, the dog fell into a 12-inch 
sewer. Police were unable to extricate it. Tim 
found an 18-inch sewer opening further down 
the street, and crawled for two hours through 
mud and water to reach the dog and drag him 
back. Tim was so weak when he brought the 
dog to safety that he had to be pulled from 
the sewer by the crowd of bystanders. 





Resolutions 
Attacking the suggestion that America lift 
the ban on postwar meat imports from nations 
where dangerous livestock diseases exist, the 
association adopted resolutions urging reten- 
tion of present controls on such imports. 

“Any step lessening safeguards that apply to 
importations of live animals or dressed meats 
or unsterilized meat food products from coun- 
tries where foot-and-mouth disease, rinder- 
pest, contagious pleuropneumonia, or other 
disease threats exist, would constitute a grave 
hazard to our livestock industry and our pres- 
ent and future food supply.” 

The resolution instructed the association to 
appeal to Congress to strengthen present im- 
port regulations in order to guard: American 
livestock against the possibility of foreign ani- 
mal plagues entering from countries where 
these diseases are enzootic. 

A warning against the promiscuous sale of 
vaccine and similar products which contain 
live disease germs was also sounded in the 


resolutions adopted. “The sale of biologics that * 


contain living organisms, if not properly used, 
may spread disease to livestock with possible 
fatal results. The promiscuous sale of such 
biologics and drugs is a disservice to the live- 
stock industry, and to the public which con- 
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sumes the meat, meat products and dairy prod- 
ucts of our livestock industry.” 





Presidential Address 

A new era of food abundance, resulting from 
better and healthier livestock for America 
after the conclusion of peace is envisioned by 
Dr. James Farquharson, president of the 
association. 

“New developments such as penicillin, DDT, 
sulfa drugs, nutritional advances and new 





JAMES FARQUHARSON 

President of the A.V.M.A. 
As there was no general meeting of the Association 
this year and no election of officers, the President and 
President-elect of last year will retain their respective 

offices for another year. 


technics in veterinary surgery will be of great 
help in our fight against livestock disease 
losses. 

“America is already the safest place in the 
world for livestock production—but the picture 
will be brighter in the years ahead. Another 
help will be the expected early release from 
the Army’of over 2,000 veterinarians who have 
been serving in the Army Veterinary Corps. 
On their return to private practice, these men 
will again take their places in the continuous 
fight to prevent livestock losses.” 

America’s allies will also benefit from Ameri- 
can methods after the war, thanks to the 
work of our veterinarians who have been serv- 
ing overseas, in the veterinary corps. 
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“American veterinarians have achieved re- 
markable results in helping some of these for- 
eign countries to cope With livestock disease 
problems. In Italy they have set up the Ameri- 
can system of hog cholera vaccination, result- 
ing in the saving of thousands of swine which 
otherwise would have died of this disease. Our 
special American strain of vaccine to combat 
bovine brucellosis was sent to the British Isles. 
‘In the orient, American veterinarians have in- 
stituted control methods to deal with some of 
the tropical diseases which formerly took a 
severe toll among flocks and herds.” | 

Doctor Farquharson predicted the need for 
many more veterinarians in this country after 
the war. 

“Our surveys show that more veterinarians 
will be required in public health work, food 
inspection, research, government service and 
in private practice as well. Many marginal and 
sub-marginal livestock raising areas have not 
had the veterinary service they needed in the 
past, and authorities are now studying ways 
and means of providing veterinarians for these 
regions. The veterinary colleges report that 
many returning soldiers have applied for en- 
trance under the GI bill. 

“All this, of: course, means better livestock 
production in this country, better profits for 
the farmer, and better food in greater abund- 
ance for the American people.” 





Future Meetings 

Toronto was selected as the site of the 1947 
convention. The location for the 1946 annual 
convention was not chosen but will be se- 
lected later by the Board of Governors. Ac- 
cording to the adopted schedule it is due to go 
to Zone 2 (east of Ohio and north of North 
Carolina) . 


7 7 7 7 

More Beef from Crossbred Cattle 

Crossbred beef cattle produced by combina- 
tions of both two and three breeds yielded 
slightly more beef and profit per animal than 
comparable purebred stock, the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture found in experiments con- 
ducted at its range livestock station, Miles City, 
Mont. However, the benefits are offset in part 
by the need for separate pastures to keep the 
foundation breeding stock and the different 
crosses apart, especially during the breeding 
season. The studies, which covered several 
years, were in codperation with the Montana 
Agricultural Experiment Station. 

The calves of the two-way cross were the 
offspring of Shorthorn bulls and Hereford 
cows. The calves of the three-way cross were 
sired by Aberdeen Angus bulls bred to Short- 
horn-Hereford cows, the product of the for- 
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mer cross. The final results were for the three- 
breed combination which showed that, in com- 
parison with purebred Herefords, these triple 
crosses weighed more at weaning and at the 
end of the feeding period, gained more rapidly 
in the feedlots, sold for more per pound and 
per head, had a higher dressing percentage 
ana returned more per animal above feed and 
marketing costs. During the first year the 
average market return for the crossbred steers 
was $15.10 greater than for the average pure- 
bred steer and for the second year it was 
$10.49 greater. 

The authors of the report, A. L. Baker and 
Bradford Knapp, Jr., conclude that systematic 


crossing of good specimens of the three breeds. 


of cattle should be profitable where conditions 
are favorable for handling cattle in this man- 
ner. A plausible explanation for the better per- 
formance of the crossbred cattle is the hybrid 
vigor that often accompanies crosses between 
established breeds. 


ae ae) a 


Applies to Animals Too 
The best place to be healthy is a healthy 
community, but healthy communities do not 
just happen. They are made that way by ap- 
plication of measures that are well-known 
and well-proved.—Paul B. Brooks, M.D. 


i ae a 


Refresher Course at Pennsylvania 

The University of Pennsylvania, School of 
Veterinary Medicine, will receive applications 
from veterinarians who desire to take a re- 
fresher course. Applicants are requested to 
state the subjects in which they are espe- 
cially interested. The length of the course, 
date of beginning and schedule of classes, 
registration fee, etc., will be announced later. 
For further information write Dean G. A. Dick. 


Sito e at 


Veterinary Inspectors Wanted 

The federal Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, which conducts the veterinary inspec- 
tion of poultry at poultry slaughtering and 
poultry canning establishments has 1? yacan- 
cies for which inspectors are desired imme- 
diately. 

The positions are under civil service and are 
permanent. The starting salary is $2980 but 
promotion is rapid to $3200, thereafter the pay 
increase is $100 per year until maximum for 
the grade is received. Overtime pay is earned 
for work on Saturday at the option of the 
employee. 

Veterinarians interested in these positions 
should write H. A. Weckler, Room 910, 600 
South Canal St., Chicago. 
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The 113th Medical Service Company (Veterinary) 
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The 113th Medical Service Company, the 
Veterinary Detachment for the South Sector 
of Oahu under the Hawaiian Department when 
the Japanese attacked Pearl Harbor, appeared 
to have poor prospects for any important role 
in the war in December, 1941, for the conflict 
in Poland, the Low Countries, France, north 
Africa and Russia had demonstrated that 
mechanized forces and airpower would domi- 
nate the world’s battle fields, and the veter- 
inary corps was established to care for the 
Army’s horses and mules. 

The conflict in the Pacific brought many per- 
plexing problems, and it was this company 
which solved most of the questions about the 
best methods for protecting foods from spoil- 
age. Singly, in pairs and in small groups, the 
men of this unit traveled south to New Zealand 
and New Guinea and west to the Philippines 
and the Ryukus to determine what conditions 
must be met and to advise on ways for con- 
serving the tremendous quantities of foods 
needed by the Army. 

The results speak eloquently of the accom- 
plishments of this veterinary service com- 
pany, for largely as a result of their technical 
skills and hard work more than 9914% of the 
food products of animal origin handled in the 
Pacific Ocean Areas were kept in nutritious 
and appetizing condition. 

In addition, the company continued to treat 
the horses and mules used by the Army for 
draft purposes, and also attended fo the war 
dogs and carrier pigeons trained and used in 
the war against Japan. 





Signal Corp, U. S. Army 


Officers and enlisted technicians of the 113th Medical Service Company (Veterinary), assembled to receive Meri- 
torious Service Unit Plaque 


In recognition of these outstanding accom- 
plishments the 113th Medical Service Company 
(Veterinary) recently was awarded the Meri- 
torious Service Unit Plaque by Maj. Gen. Henry 
T. Burgin, commanding general, Central Pa- 
cific Base Command, “for its superior perform- 
ance and outstanding devotion to duty in the 
performance of several exceptionally difficult 
tasks and for its achievement and maintenance 
of a high standard of discipline.” 

During the three-year period from January 
1, 1942, to December 31, 1944, this unit’s food 
inspection and conservation, food security su- 
pervision, animal quarantine activities, war 
dog service, Signal Corps pigeon service and 
training of veterinary personnel for Army Gar- 
rison Forces in the forward Pacific Ocean 
Areas established these records: 

pounds 
Foods of animal origin inspected..... 734,634,693 


Foods of animal origin inspected upon 
arrival from Mainland, or procured 
in the Hawaiian Islands........... 328,553,330 


Foods of animal origin inspected upon 
shipment from Oahu to forward 


areas in the Pacific Ocean......... 198,371,994 
Foods of animal origin inspected upon 
issue to troops for rations......... 161,334,676 


Foods of animal origin inspected in 


storage, at reclamation centers.... 3,170,563 
Foods, other than of animal origin, 

condemned as unfit for human con- 

MUNN iS sa Oe eiie vo lime taes 404,591 
“Ready-made” sandwiches inspected. 9,793,294 


Soft drinks inspected, prior to sale to 
military personnel at Post Ex- 
Co SC eee 376,383,797 bottles 


Inspected 7,359 dogs offered by civilians of the 
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Territory for use as war dogs; subjected 3,259 of 
these dogs to Army veterinary physical and 
health inspection; passed_815 dogs as free from 
communicable diseases or physical unsoundness; 
provided veterinary care for demilitarization of 
699 War Dogs and returned the animals to their 
owners; planned original organization and shaped 
initial operational policies of -the War Dog 
Training Center. 

Provided veterinary care, treatment and tech- 
nical supervision of birds of a Signal Corps 
Pigeon Company which had been serving at many 
scattered points throughout the Pacific Ocean 
Areas; minimized incidence of respiratory infec- 
tions, especially coryza, among birds by develop- 
ment of an open-front loft especially designed 
for this area; vaccinated squabs when two weeks 
old, thus eliminating pigeon pox as a disease 
problem. 

All veterinary officers and enlisted personnel 
of the Veterinary Sections in the Surgeons’ Of- 
fices of Army Garrison Forces on Christmas 
Island, in the Hawaiian, Mariannas and Marshal 
islands, on Iwo Jima and in the Ryukus were given 
training by personnel from this company in vet- 
erinary administration, military food technology, 
animal sanitation and disease control. 


The veterinary policies and operational pro- 
cedures now existent in the forward areas have 
been influenced largely by those which were 
practiced in the South Sector of Oahu during 
the past three years by the 113th Medical Serv- 
ice Company. In addition, the animal quaran- 
tine policies adopted by this company, in co- 
operation with Territorial and Federal offi- 
cials, has prevented introduction into the 
Hawaiian Islands of many diseases from Jap- 
anese occupied areas. 


The Anti-Bacteriological Program developed 
by this unit for complete and efficient security 
supervision over all commercial food establish- 
ments on Oahu has been adopted by the War 
Department as a model for other theaters. 
Under this program the 113th Medical Service 
Company inspected all commercial food estab- 
lishments selling ice cream, bottled soft drinks, 
milk and “prepared” sandwiches to military 
personnel. The record shows that since this 
program went into effect no cases of food 
poisoning of military personnel, or among the 
civilian populace, traceable to sabotage or 
contamination of these foods were reported. 


In supervising, in an advisory manner, the 
storage, handling, care and rotational pro- 
cedures for subsistence stores, losses of foods 
have been reduced below pre-war experience 
and much below expected levels, by this com- 
pany. Emphasis is placed by the personnel of 
this company upon sanitary condition of con- 
veyances and storage facilities, proper refrig- 
eration and thorough examination of all prod- 
ucts and containers. 


Throughout all its activities, the personnel 
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of this company has acted with considerable 
professional pride, without the close super- 
vision usually given in units of all branches 
of the service. Seldom do the members of the 
113th Medical Service Company meet, for their 
duties keep them scattered at the areas where 
they work. One of the few times so many of 
the men were gathered together was the Sun- 
day morning when the company assembled to 
be presented with the Meritoriaus Service Unit 
Plaque. On that occasion, Gen. Burgin ex- 
pressed great pride in having this company in 
his command and complimented the personnel 
on the proficiency with which they had ac- 
complished their military missions. 

The 113th Medical Service Company (Veter- 
inary) is commanded by Major Raymond R. 
Houser, Findlay, O. 





Staff Photograph 





GENERAL JONATHAN M. WAINWRIGHT 


Commanding General of the 12th Cavalry Brigade. re 
views troops at Fort Brown (Brownsville), Texas, is 
April, 1940, when photo was taken shortly before he 
went to Philippines. 
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German Veterinary Service 
Reestablished 


Reorganization of the civilian veterinary 
profession is regarded as a highly important 
phase of German economic rehabilitation in 
the area occupied by the Seventh Army. 


“The Army’s effort,” says Colonel D. S. 
Stevenson, Seventh Army Veterinarian, “is di- 
rected toward reéstablishing the closely knit 
and highly efficient veterinary service which 
existed in pre-war Germany, because of the 
long range effect it will have on the forces of 
occupation. 

“When Germany went to war,” the colonel 
continued, “a large number of veterinarians 
were called into the Army and this depletion 
of the normal civilian service contributed to 
the increase of disease in farm animals. Ger- 
man veterinary officials report, for example, 
that the incidence of tuberculosis ranges from 
25 to 50% among the cattle in the Seventh 
Army’s occupational zone.” 

Army veterinarians, seeking quick reéstab- 
lishment of the civilian profession, sought 
early release of veterinarians from prisoner of 
war camps. Reorganization of German veter- 
inary service under close supervision of the 
Army is given a high priority in plans for 
German economic rehabilitation and is gradu- 
ally taking place. 

The civilian veterinarians treat the various 
animal diseases in the many farming com- 
munities throughout Seventh Army’s zone. 
When they find a need for preventive vaccines 
or serums they file their requests with a cen- 
tral clearing point in the district. There a 
German “head veterinarian” determines the 
need for certain biologics, and his findings are 
in turn scrutinized by an Army veterinarian 
whose recommendations are final. 

A request for the biological products the pur- 
chase of which is approved is then filed with 
the I. G. Farben serum plant at Marburg, 
which is operated under Army supervision. 

“Since we have taken over,” said Colonel 
Stevenson, “there has been one serious out- 
break of swine erysipelas among approximately 
8,000 hogs in our zone. That outbreak was sup- 
pressed promptly; an important thing when 
one considers the food situation. With winter 
coming on we feel that all we can do to allevi- 
ate a food shortage will make the governing 
job easier for the Army.” 


The colonel, who lives at Cochran Road, 
Lexington, Kentucky, explained that cattle, 
and to some extent horses, serve two purposes 
—for transportation and for food in so far as 
German economy is concerned. He added that 
a survey in Seventh Army’s zone showed that 
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at least 50% of civilian transportation was 
provided by animals. 

“It is therefore doubly important that we do 
our utmost to prevent animal epidemics,” he 
explained. “The same cow which provides civil- 
ians with milk also helps pull a wagon or a 
plow. These cows must work because the prov- 
ince of Baden has a shortage of 100,000 work 
horses at present, according to German re- 
ports.” 

The colonel said there was no thought of 
providing fresh milk for troops from German 
herds. The tuberculosis rate among milk cows 
is high and the cows being scattered one or 
two to each farm instead of being collected in 
herds of considerable size as is the case in 
the United States, the task of eliminating tu- 
berculosis from them, or even of locating all 
affected herds will take years. 

. ye es 

A half-million wounded American soldiers 
were evacuated from continental Europe to 
the 99 United States hospitals and five big 
convalescent camps in Britain following D day. 
The mortality among all patients in these hos- 
pitals was 0.26% of the total admissions (sick 
and wounded). Approximately 61% were re- 


turned to duty. , , 5 y 


Citation of Legion of Merit 
Colonel Wayne O. Kester, V.C., U. S. Army, 
received an award of: the Legion of Merit Au- 
gust 12, 1945, by direction of the President and 





COLONEL WAYNE O. KESTER 


by command of Lieutenant General Richard- 
son, for exceptionally meritorious conduct in 
the performance of outstanding services from 
7 December 1941 to 1 June 1945. 

The award states: “As South Sector Veter- 
inary Food Inspector and, subsequently, Vet- 
erinarian, Headquarters, United States Army 
Forces, Pacific Ocean Areas, Colonel Kester 
planned for and expedited the application of 
preventive measures which safeguarded food 
supplies and minimized the incidence of ani- 
mal diseases affecting troops and civilians. 
Through his specialized medical and military 
knowledge, diligence, and unwavering devo- 
tion to duty, Colonel Kester made contribu- 
tions of the greatest value to the welfare of 
the civil populace and the military of the 
Pacific Ocean Areas.” 
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VETERINARY MEDICINE 


The History and Distribution of Anthrax in 
Livestock in the United States 


NTHRAX is recognized as one of the oldest 
and one of the most destructive diseases 
of animals recorded in history. Its ravages in 
both man and animals date back to Medieval 
Times and its origin is lost in antiquity. Be- 
fore the disease was known to be of an infec- 
tious nature and proper measures were taken 
to control it, the malady was prevalent in 
many parts of the world and took a heavy toll 
among human beings and caused great losses 
of livestock in many countries. 

Anthrax has world-wide distribution. It ex- 
ists in certain areas on all the continents and 
occurs from the tropics to the polar regions. 
Although the incidence of the disease in live- 
stock in some countries has been reduced 
greatly by rigid enforcement of adequate con- 
trol measures, it is still prevalent in many 
parts of the world. 

The world-wide distribution of anthrax and 
the difficulty encountered in suppressing it is 
not surprising, when the marvelous tenacity 
of the anthrax spore, the long life of the or- 
ganism in the soil and the persistence of the 
infection in animal products and other mate- 
rial contaminated with it, are considered. 


Dissemination of Anthrax 

Anthrax is spread from one country to an- 
other principally through infected animals and 
the interchange of infected objects closely 
associated with animal life, such as hides, 
hair, wool, bonemeal, fertilizer, forage and 
other materials. 

When anthrax is once established in an 
area, it may spread to adjoining localities and 
even to distant points (1) by contamination 
of soil, drinking water and pasture plants with 
discharges of diseased animals, (2) by dogs, 
coyotes and other carnivora, (3) by carrion- 
eating animals and birds—especially buzzards, 
(4) by flies and possibly other types of in- 
sects and (5) by streams contaminated with 
surface drainage from anthrax-infected soil. 


Early History of Anthrax in the United 
States 

The very early history of anthrax in the 
United States is rather obscure. The exact 
time and manner in which it was first intro- 
duced into the United States is not definitely 
known. Authentic references covering this 
subject are very meager. 

Williams! has suggested the probability that 
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the infection from the valley of the Nile was 
introduced to the coastal plains of the Mis- 
sissippi Delta by ships from the old world 
clearing their cargoes through Gulf ports and 
that the disease may have been spread along 
the Rio Grande by the activities of early 
Spanish troopers and adventurers. 

In Louisiana, Carpenter? traced the disease 
back to the time of its settlement by ‘the 
French and believed that in America the in- 
faction was first observed in deer on the salt 
marshes near the mouth of the Mississippi 
River. He reported that outbreaks in cattle 
of a disease believed to be anthrax occurred 
annually and that by 1835 it existed in all 
parts of the State. Baldridge* reported an ex- 
tensive epidemic in Louisiana in 1851—believed 
to have been anthrax—affecting both men and 
animals and, at this early date, mentions that 
the infection was transmitted from animals 
to man by fly bites. Bulletin No. 44, Louisiana 
state experiment station, issued in 1896, also 
mentions the occurrence of the disease soon 
after the settlement of the state and records 
outbreaks in 1884 and again in 1896. 

According to Pennock‘ in 1834, a disease be- 
lieved to have been anthrax was prevalent in 
cattle fed on the Common near Philadelphia 
and the first human cases recorded in the 
United States occurred in persons in that city 
from skinning the carcasses of such animals. 

Williams: mentions the occurrence of out- 
breaks in Texas as early as 1868 and later in 
1880. Forbes> reported in 1914, that the dis- 


ease had existed for 50 years in 17 counties} 


in the low-lying coastal areas in Texas. Wray’ 
who made field investigations of outbreaks in 
the Yazoo bottom lands of western Mississippi 
in 1889-1890, concluded, from reports gathered 
during his investigation, that the disease had 
existed since 1868 in that area. He definitely 
proved the existence of the disease in Mis- 
sissippi by recovering B. anthracis from blood 
specimens collected from animals. Andrews’ 
mentions outbreaks of a disease in animals in 
Mississippi as early as 1836 and at intervals 
thereafter, which are believed to have been 
anthrax, with particularly virulent outbreaks 
in 1865 and 1867, resulting in heavy losses of 
livestock. He also mentions an epizootic of 
anthrax in cattle in Wisconsin in 1899 in 
which five persons contracted the disease in 
skinning cattle. 
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Law®-? reported outbreaks in New York, in 
Cattaraugus County, as early as 1881 and later 
in Onondaga County in 1884. 

Outbreaks in Vermont, Massachusetts, New 
York and Texas in 1887 and in California in 
1888 and 1889 are recorded in the Annual Re- 
ports of the Bureau of Animal Industry, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, 1887-1888, pp. 496- 
498. 

Dawson?° reported outbreaks in Delaware as 
early as 1892 but believed it highly probable 
that the disease existed there at a much earlier 
date. He also estimated that infected territory 
comprised about one-third of the total area 
of the state. Law® also mentions the preva- 
lence of anthrax since 1892 along the banks 
of the Delaware River for a distance of 40 
miles in New Jersey and Delaware due to con- 
tamination with infected waste products from 
imported hides in the Morocco leather indus- 
try along this river. 

A point of considerable interest in connec- 
tion with the early history is that infected 
areas still exist in most of the above-men- 
tioned states. 


Purpose of Investigation 

The American Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion committee on vital statistics, in a recent 
report: has pointed out the desirability and 
importance of collecting and compiling vital 
statistics on animal diseases. With the excep- 
tion of rabies, equine encephalomyelitis, tuber- 
culosis and brucellosis, little or no data on 
the nation-wide incidence of infectious dis- 
eases of animals is available. 

Since anthrax, primarily a disease of ani- 
mals, is essentially a soil infection, and from 
an economic and public-health standpoint one 
of the most serious diseases with which the 
livestock industry and the veterinary profes- 
sion has to contend, it would appear highly 
desirable to have authentic vital statistics 
available on this disease in livestock. Data on 
human anthrax and fatality in the United 
States have been reported at intervals from 
1919 up to the present time by Smyth,!2 Chair- 
man of the Committee on Anthrax, Industrial 
Hygiene Section, American Public Health As- 
sociation. 

While certain large well-defined areas in 
the United States exist which are recognized 
as anthrax districts where the disease con- 
stitutes a perennial problem, the exact loca- 
tion of these areas and the prevalence and 
distribution of the disease in other sections 
of the United States are not generally known. 

In order to obtain as complete and as ac- 
curate a picture as possible on the history 
and distribution of anthrax in livestock in 
the United States during the past three dec- 
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ades, the writer made a careful study of re- 
ports of the U. S. Livestock Sanitary Associa- 
tion, the reports of state livestock sanitary 
commissions, reports and records on file in the 
Bureau of Animal Industry and the available 
literature dealing with anthrax outbreaks cov- 
ering the period from 1915 to 1944, inclusive. 
The statistical material presented in this 
paper on the incidence of anthrax in livestock 
is based on an evaluation of the data col- 
lected and compiled from this study. 

Due to the difficulty of obtaining complete 
and accurate information on anthrax out- 
breaks from all the states and the possibility 
of errors in diagnosis, the data contained in 
this report cannot be considered 100% ac- 
curate. However, based on the information 
available, an effort has been made to present 
a picture as comprehensive as possible, on the 
incidence of anthrax.in animals in the. United 
States from 1915 to 1944, inclusive. 

For further elucidation there are also in- 
cluded in this report Table No. 1, which gives 
the distribution of anthrax outbreaks by 
States and the number of counties involved 
for different periods from 1915 to 1944, inclu- 
sive..Also an anthrax map showing the coun- 
ties in the various States containing areas 
from which anthrax outbreaks have been re- 
ported is included. 


First National Survey, 1916 

The first attempt to obtain information on 
the nation-wide incidence of anthrax in live- 
stock was made by the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry in 1916. A questionnaire was directed ° 
to the livestock sanitary official of each state 
requesting data on the prevalence and distri- 
bution of the disease. 

Data compiled from the replies received in 
1916 indicated that. anthrax existed in the 
following 21 states with the number of in- 
fected counties shown: Alabama 2, Arkansas 
10, California 23, Colorado 7, Connecticut 1, 
Delaware 2, Florida 2, Louisiana several coun- 
ties, Maryland 2, Massachusetts 3, Minnesota 
4, Mississippi 7, New Hampshire 1, New Jersey 
4, New York 22, Pennsylvania 19, South Da- 
kota several counties, Texas 41, Utah 3, Ver- 
mont 2 and Virginia 2. The following 26 States 
reported that the disease was not known to 
exist: Arizona, Georgia, Idaho, Illinois, In- 
diana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Maine, New 
Mexico, Michigan, Missouri, Montana, Ne- 
braska, Nevada, North Dakota, Ohio, Okla- 
homa, Oregon, Rhode Island, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Washington, West Virginia, Wis- 
consin and Wyoming. No report was received 
from North Carolina. 

The number of counties in each each state 
in which the disease existed in 1916 and the 















total number of counties involved are given in 
Table I. 


\ 
Second National Survey, 1926 

No further attempts were made to obtain 
data on the nation-wide incidence of anthrax 
in animals until 1926, when Dr. A. W. Miller, 
Chairman of the Committee on Miscellaneous 
Transmissible Diseases of the U. S. Livestock 
Sanitary Association, made a report at the 
30th annual meeting of the Association, De- 
cember, 1926, on the prevalence of anthrax in 
the United States and Canada based on a 
survey made by the committee during that 
year. 

These data were obtained from inquiries 
addressed to the officer in charge of livestock 
sanitary control work in each of the states 
and Canada. Replies, which were received from 
all except one of the states, indicated that no 
outbreaks occurred during 1926 in 25 states: 
Alabama, Arizona, Colorado, Connecticut, 
Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Iowa, Indiana, Ken- 
tucky, Maine, Maryland, Michigan, Minnesota, 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, New Mexico, 
North Carolina, Ohio, Oregon, South Carolina, 
Virginia, West Virginia, Wisconsin and Wyom- 
ing. The other 22 States reported one or more 
outbreaks as follows: Illinois 1, Kansas 1, Mis- 
souri 1, Montana 1, Nevada 1, Oklahoma 1, 
Massachusetts 2 (2 years), Utah 2 (2 years), 
Washington 2 (2 years). Tennessee 3, Dela- 
ware a few cases, Pennsylvania 4, New York 6, 
Vermont 6 (2 years), Louisiana 1, North Da- 
kota 7, Mississippi 9 localities, Arkansas 10 
townships, Nebraska 33 premises, California a 
few outbreaks, South Dakota 25 counties, 156 
premises and Texas 5 counties. (See Table I.) 
The total loss in all states was comparatively 
small except in South Dakota where about 800 
animals died and in Texas where the loss was 
approximately 5,000 ‘animals. The State Vet- 
erinarian of Texas also reported that, in one 
county, deer were extensively infected. 

During 1926 there was one outbreak in the 
province of Ontario in Canada which resulted 
in seven fatalities. 

By referring to Table I, it will be noted that 
anthrax was reported to exist in 21 states in 
the 1916 survey and in the 1926 survey out- 
breaks were reported from 22 states. This 
would appear to indicate that very little in- 
crease in infected territory had occurred from 
1916 to 1926. On closer analysis, however, it 
will be seen that this conclusion is erroneous, 
since the survey made in 1926 covered out- 
breaks only for that year and did not include 
outbreaks reported in the intervening nine 
years between 1916 and 1926. It will also be 
noted that in the 1926 report, 10 states, namely, 
Illinois, Kansas, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, 
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Nevada, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Tennessee 
and Washington reported outbreaks that failed 
to report the existence of the disease in 1916. 
On the other hand, eight states, Colorado, 
Connecticut, Florida, Maryland, Minnesota, 
New Hampshire, New Jersey and Virginia, that 
renorted the existence of the disease in 1916, 
failed to report in 1926 outbreaks as having 
occurred during the 9-year period. 


Third National Survey, 1915 to 1932, 
Inclusive 

A painstaking examination and review of 
all available records and reports covering 
anthrax outbreaks from 1915 to 1932 were 
made to obtain an over-all picture of the 
prevalence and distribution of anthrax during 
that period. 
The results of these studies indicated that 
outbreaks had occurred in at least 41 states 
during this 18-year period. The seven states 
failing to report outbreaks were: Arizona, 
Georgia, Idaho, Indiana, Maine, Michigan and 
West Virginia. Information on the extent, lo- 
cation and date of outbreaks will be found in 
Table I. 


Fourth National Survey, 1933-44, Inclusive 

This survey was made to determine the 
prevalence and distribution of anthrax in live- 
stock in recent years and thus obtain a com- 
prehensive picture of the anthrax situation 
from 1933 to 1944. It is based on data as- 
sembled from the reports of state livestock 
sanitary boards and records and reports on 
file in the Bureau covering that period and, 
with few exceptions, the data have also been 
confirmed by state livestock sanitary officials. 
Furthermore, outbreaks in the following states 
during this period have been confirmed by 
laboratory diagnosis in the Bureau labora- 
tories in Washington, D. C., or Denver, Colo- 
rado: Alabama, California, Colorado, Kansas, 
Maryland, Missouri, Montana, New Mexico, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, South Dakota, 
Texas, Virginia and Wyoming. The results of 
this survey indicate that during the 12-year 








period from 1933 to 1944, inclusive, outbreaks 
occurred in at least 405 counties in 37 states. 
Of the 11 states that failed to report outbreaks, 
five of these, Arizona, Indiana, Maine, Michi- 
gan and West Virginia, have never reported 
the disease in livestock. However, since Smyth” 
has reported human cases from all five of 
these states during the period from 1919 to 
1938, it is possible that some of the cases in 
man were acquired directly from anthrax-in- 
fected livestock, not known to have been 80 
affected. The other six states not reporting 
outbreaks, namely, Connecticut, Kentucky, New 
Hampshire, Ohio, Rhode Island and Washing- 
ton, have previously reported the existence of 
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TaBLE I.—INCIDENCE OF ANTHRAX IN LIVESTOCK IN THE UNITED STATES AS SHOWN BY SuRVEyYS 1915- 
1944, INCLUSIVE* 




















First Survey’ Second Survey’ Third Survey’ Fourth Survey‘ Increase or 
Number counties Extent of Number counties decrease in 
in which infection Outbreaks 1915-1932, reporting out- infected area 
anthrax existed during Incl. (an over-all breaks 1933- since 1916 
States in 1916 1926 picture) 1944,Incl. by counties 
Alabama 2 None reported 1916 5 +3 
Arizona 0 None reported None reported 0 0 
Arkansas 10 10 townships 1916, 1923, 1926 26 +16 
California 23 A few outbreaks Many, some severe 40 +17 
Colorado 7 None reported 1917 to 1931, sporadic 11 +4 
Connectitcut 1 None reported 1916, Hartford Co.; one 0 —l 
Delaware 2 A few cases Sporadic, time to time 2 0 
Florida 2 None reported Sporadic, 1916, 1923 1 —l 
Georgia 0 None reported None reported 2 +2 
Idaho 0 None reported None reported 1 +1 
Tllinois 0 1 outbreak 1927, sporadic; one 2 +2 
Indiana 0 None reported None reported 0 0 
Iowa 0 None reported 1931, 1932, sporadic 17 +17 
Kansas 0 1 outbreak 1932, Leavenworth Co.; one 2 +2 
Kentucky 0 None reported 1932, Bullet Co.; one 0 0 
Louisiana Several 1 county Many, some widespread 30 +*** 
Maine 0 None reported None reported 0 0 
Maryland 2 None reported 1922, Baltimore Co.; one 7 +5 
Massachusetts 3 2 outbreaks 1916, 1918, 1926 1 —2 
Michigan 0 None reported None reported 0 0 
Minnesota 4 None reported Sporadic; time to time 15 +11 
Mississippi 7 9 localities Many, some widespread ae? 5 
Missouri 0 1 outbreak 1925, Perry Co., one severe 5 +5 
Montana 0 1 outbreak 1917, 18, 26, 30, sporadic 2 +2 
Nebraska 0 33 premises Many, some widespread 36 +36 
Nevada 0 1 outbreak 1917, 1921, sporadic 3 +3 
New Hampshire 1 None reported 1915, 1916, Coose Co. 0 —l 
New Jersey 4 None reported A few sporadic 2 —2 
New Mexico 0 None reported 1923, Lea Co. 3 +3 
New York 22 6 outbreaks Yearly, sporadic 17 —5 
North Carolina 0 None reported 1929, Bertie Co.; one 11 +11 
North Dakota 0 7 outbreaks Several sporadic 15 +15 
Ohio 0 None reported 1918, Brown Co., one; 
1922, Franklin Co., one 0 0 
Oklahoma 0 1 outbreak 1917, 20, 22, 31 1 +1 
Oregon 0 None reported 1928, 29, 30 3 +4 
Pennsylvania 19 4 cases Sporadic; time to time 11 —8 
Rhode Island 0 None reported 1923, Providence Co.; one 0 0 
South Carolina 0 None reported 1931, Newberry and Charleston 7 
Cos. P 
South Dakota Several 25 counties 1917, 23, 26, 32, widespread 61 +*** 
Tennessee 0 3 outbreaks 1921, 3 areas 1 +1 
Texas 41 5 counties Many, some widespread 33 8 
Utah 3 2 outbreaks Sporadic; time to time 3 0 
Vermont 2 6 outbreaks Sporadic; time to time 5 +3 
2 None reported Sporadic; time to time a +5 
Washington 0 2 outbreaks 1922, 1928, sporadic 0 0 
West Virginia 0 None reported None reported 0 0 
isconsin 0 None reported A few sporadic S +4 
Wyoming 0 None reported 1931, Campbell Co.; one 5 +5 
TOTALS 157counties Outbreaks in Outbreaks reported from 405 counties Increase 28 
in 21 States 22 States 41 States in 37 States States; De- 


1 Based on survey by Bureau of Animal Industry 1916. 

2? Based on survey by U. S. Livestock Sanitary Association 1926. 
* Based on study of available records from 1915 to 1932 by author. 
* Based on survey by Bureau of Animal Industry 1933-1944. 


*Outbreaks reported from 438 counties in 43 states. 


** Additional outbreaks occurred 1937 to 1944, but location not reported. 
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the disease. During this period two states, 
Georgia and Idaho, reported outbreaks for the 
first time. The number\of counties in each 
state reporting outbreaks during this period 
are given in Table I. 

By referring to Table I it will be seen that 
16 more states reported outbreaks during the 
period from 1933 to 1944 than on the first sur- 
vey in 1916. Also at least 248 more counties 
in the United States reported infected areas 
than in 1916. Twenty-eight states reported an 
increase in the number of counties reporting 
outbreaks, nine states a decrease and, in 11 
states, no change occurred in the number of 
counties. 

An analysis of the over-all picture of the 
anthrax situation in livestock from 1915 to 
1944 shows a gradual increase in territory in- 
volved. Outbreaks in livestock were reported 
from at least 43 states, involving a total of 
438 counties. In this connection it is interest- 
ing to note that data reported by Smyth?? in 
1941 on the prevalence of animal anthrax in 
the United States, based on information from 
state departments of agriculture, also show a 
gradual increase in the incidence of animal 
anthrax during the five-year periods reported 
by him from 1919 to 1938. Twenty-four states 
reported outbreaks in the first period, 27 states 
in the second, 29 states in the third and 32 
states in the fourth. Udall'+ in 1939 expressed 
the opinion that few states in this country are 
permanently free from outbreaks of anthrax 
in livestock. The areas in the United States 
from which outbreaks have been reported from 
1915 to 1944 and the well-defined anthrax dis- 
tricts are shown on the accompanying map. 


Severe Outbreaks in Recent Years 

Widespread or severe outbreaks of a virulent 
nature occurred in South Dakota, Nebraska, 
Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas and California 
during the past decade. 

South Dakota—Anthrax in epizootic form 
occurred in this state during the summer of 
1937. The disease appeared on more than 1,000 
premises located in 46 counties. Previous out- 
breaks of a similar nature occurred in 1907, 
1908, 1917, 1923, 1926 and 1932. In the 1932 
outbreak the disease spread rapidly and in- 
volved territory not ordinarily considered to 
be in the anthrax zone. A total of 481 premises 
in 43 counties were placed under quarantine. 
The outbreak in 1923 was also of an extremely 
severe nature, involving practically the entire 
state. While yearly outbreaks occur most fre- 
quently in the counties in the badly infected 
territory in the southeastern part of the state, 
the incidence of the disease in recent years has 
apparently decreased, due to preseasonal vac- 
cination. 
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Nebraska.—According to the Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry report contained in the Biennial 
Report of the State Department of Agriculture 
for 1940-1944, Nebraska experienced the most 
widespread and devastating outbreak of an- 
thrax in the summer of 1937 ever recorded in 
the history of livestock disease control in the 
state: The focus of infection was centered in 
the northeastern part of the state adjacent to 
infected areas in South Dakota, principally in 
Boyd, Cedar, Holt and Knox Counties. From 
this area the disease spread rapidly to adjoin- 
ing counties until at least 37 counties were 
involved. More than 500 premises were clas- 
sified as infected and large numbers of live- 
stock succumbed to the malady. As a result of 
this widespread outbreak, an anthrax vacci- 
nation law was passed, giving livestock sani- 
tary officials authority to vaccinate animals 
on infected premises. Since 1937 there has 
been a steady decline in outbreaks in this 
state. The Livestock Sanitary Committee of 
Sioux City, Iowa, published a series of anthrax 
maps, covering the period from 1937 to 1943, 
showing the number of herds of cattle by 
counties quarantined for anthrax in the so- 
called northwest anthrax areas in South Da- 
kota, Nebraska, Iowa and Minnesota. A sum- 
mary of the tabulations contained in these 
maps shows the number of herds quarantined 
in each of the four states as follows: 


. South Minne- 
Year Dakota Nebraska Iowa sota Total 
1937 1079 462 28 23 1592 
1938 110 20 9 13 152 
1939 107 25 1 0 133 
1940 128 27 3 3 161 
1941 152 17 2 6 177 
1942 61 3 3 3 70 
1943 38 5 11 2 56 


The data indicate a marked reduction in out- 
breaks in this area since 1937. 

Louisiana.—According to the report of the 
State Livestock Sanitary Board for 1940-1942, 
anthrax of a virulent type occurred for. the 
first time since 1924 over an extensive area 
of the state. Outbreaks occurred in 27 widely 
scattered parishes extending from the north- 
ern to the southern part of the state. During 
1943, also, outbreaks occurred in three parishes. 
A widespread virulent outbreak occurred in 
this state in 1924 involving about 40 parishes 
and resulting in the loss of great numbers of 
livestock. 

Mississippi—According to the biennial re- 
port of the Mississippi State Livestock Sanitary 
Board, July 1, 1941, to June 30, 1943, the state 
experienced an epidemic of anthrax in Wil- 
kinson and Adams counties. Approximately 10 
square miles in western Wilkinson County 
were placed under quarantine and hundreds 
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of head of livestock died in this area. Out- 
breaks were recorded in the reports of the 
Livestock Sanitary Board for 1937-1939 and 
for 1939-1941, but the extent and location of 
the outbreaks were not given. Outbreaks in 
this state were also reported in 1915, 1916, 
1917, 1924, 1925 and 1927. In 1925 the disease 
was reported from at least 21 counties and in 
1927 from at least nine counties. 

Texas.—According to the annual reports of 
the Texas Livestock Sanitary Commission, 
three major outbreaks of anthrax occurred in 
1935. Outbreaks also were reported in 1934, 
1936 and 1937. In the 1937 report the statement 
was made that the disease is gradually spread- 
ing over the state. 

An extensive outbreak occurred in 1941, in- 
volving a number of counties in the anthrax 
coastal area and in other sections of the state. 
This was the first year since 1930 and 1931 
that widespread outbreaks have occurred. 

According to the Texas Veterinary Bulletin, 
Vol. 6, No. 7, July, 1944, outbreaks occurred in 
at least three counties in 1944. Williams! re- 
ported outbreaks in various sections of the 
state, some of widespread character, in 1904, 
1908, 1914, 1915, 1920, 1923, 1926 and 1927. 

California—The Department of Agriculture 
reports of California for 1937 records wide- 
spread anthrax outbreaks during September 
and October of 1937 in the San Joaquin and 
Sacramento valleys while the 1942 report re- 
cords 169 outbreaks in the same areas (127 in 
cattle, 23 in swine, 14 in horses, and five in 
sheep). The badly infected anthrax areas in 
California are located chiefly in the San 
Joaquin and Sacramento valleys, where minor 
or major outbreaks occur from year to year. 
According to the 1938 report other small an- 
thrax areas exist in many localities, some of 
which are in coastal sections. 


Sharp Outbreaks in Other Areas 

In addition to the widespread outbreaks 
enumerated in the foregoing, outbreaks of a 
less severe nature have occurred in recent 
years in Arkansas, Alabama, New Mexico and 
Nevada. 

Arkansas.—A rather serious outbreak was 
reported from this state in the summer of 
1944 and involved at least six counties. Small 
outbreaks have also occurred in different parts 
of the state from time to time during recent 
years. 

Alabama.—According to the Annual Report 
of the State Veterinarian for. 1940, Alabama 
experienced the most extended outbreak of 
anthrax that has ever occurred in that state. 
Outbreaks occurred on 27 different premises 
in Hale and Perry counties, resulting in a loss 
of 187 cattle, 38 horses and 13 sheep. Smaller 
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outbreaks also occurred in 1938, 1941, 1942 and 
1943. During the 1943 outbreak, in Mobile 
County, 12 animals and two men succumbed. 

New Mexico.—A serious outbreak occurred 
in August, 1939, in Colfax County. The out- 
break spread over a considerable area, in- 
volving 19 herds and resulting in the loss of 
262 cattle. A second outbreak of smaller pro- 
portions occurred in July, 1943, in Mora 
County, involving three herds and the loss of 
at least 45 cattle. During the outbreak in 
Colfax County, one ranch owner contracted 
the disease and died. 

Nevada.—Outbreaks of anthrax during the 
summer of 1937 are recorded in the Biennial 
Report of the State Department of Agricul- 
ture for 1936-1938. The epidemic developed in 
grazing lands of Carson Sink section, an area 
of historical virulent infection in Churchill 
County. In the 1938-1940 biennial report, a 
severe epidemic of anthrax is recorded as oc- 
curring in Lyon County in the summer of 
1939. The disease appeared on 25 ranches and 
resulted in heavy losses of livestock in Mason 
Valley and Smith Valley, long regarded as 
anthrax areas. A small outbreak also occurred 
in an anthrax district in Pershing County dur- 
ing the summer of 1943. 


Sporadic Outbreaks in Recent Years 
The states reporting the largest number of 
small, sporadic outbreaks in recent years are 
Colorado, Iowa, Maryland, Minnesota, New 
York, North Carolina, North Dakota and Vir- 
ginia. 
Recognized Areas of Infection 

Certain well-defined areas in the United 
States, such as southeastern South Dakota, 
northeastern Nebraska, a belt along the Texas 
gulf coast, the Delta region of the lower Mis- 
sissippi, including parts of Arkansas, Missis- 
sippi and Louisiana, and areas in the San 
Joaquin Valley and Sacramento Valley of 
California, have long been recognized as an- 
thrax districts where widespread outbreaks 
have occurred from time to time during the 
anthrax season. 

In addition to these districts a number of 
small areas, which are regarded as infected 
territory, exist in various parts of the United 
States. 

Such areas, according to state department 
of agriculture reports from 1933 to 1944, are 
reported to exist in the following states: 

1. Vermont: Areas in Franklin, Chittenden 
and Windsor Counties. 

2. New Jersey: Areas in Salem County, where 
annual vaccination is carried out at state 
expense. 

3. Delaware: Areas in New Castle, Sussex and 
Kent Counties, especially along the coast, 
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where annual vaccination is carried out at 
state expense. 

4. Wisconsin: Three small sections in Dane, 
Sheboygan and Taylor Counties are known to 
be infected. In the latter county, outbreaks 
occurred for the first time about 50 years ago. 
On one farm in Dane County, outbreaks have 
occurred from time to time for 25 years. 

5. Utah: One particular district exists, in the 
vicinity of Provo, Springville and Spanish Fork 
in Utah County, where seasonable outbreaks 
of the disease occur. 

6. Nevada: Carson Sink section in Churchill 
County, Mason Valley in Lyon County and an 
area in Pershing County are regarded as an- 
thrax areas. 

7. Oregon: In Klamath Meadows and other 
areas in Klamath County, outbreaks have oc- 
curred from time to time. Derflinger1* reported 
a severe outbreak of anthrax in this area in 
1928-1929 and 1930 involving cattle, sheep, 
horses, swine and man. 

The well-defined anthrax districts and other 
areas in the United States from which out- 
breaks have been reported during the period 
from 1915 to 1944 are shown by counties on 
the accompanying map. 


Occurrence of Anthrax in Livestock 
Although anthrax in livestock in the United 
States is confined principally to cattle, out- 
breaks in horses, mules, sheep and swine are 
also encountered in about the order men- 
tioned, especially in areas where large num- 
bers of these animals are maintained. Out- 
breaks in goats and deer have been reported 
from Texas. 

During outbreaks, cases in farm dogs and 
cats are occasionally observed, due to eating 
infected meat. 

Anthrax in swine is usually the result of 
feeding on anthrax carcasses or other infected 
material. Swine are very resistant to the dis- 
ease and although a number of animals in an 
infected herd may die with acute septicemia 
anthrax, a considerable percentage will de- 
velop the disease in a chronic form or make 
a gradual recovery. However, months later, 
when some of these animals are slaughtered, 
evidence of anthrax infection may be found 
in the cervical lymph glands on post-mortem 
examination.| During 1930, 314 such cases in 
swine suspected of being affected with anthrax 
and originating in the northwest anthrax area 
were detected on post-mortem examination in 
abattoirs under federal inspection in Sioux 
Falls, South Dakota, Sioux City, Iowa and 
Omaha, Nebraska. 

Although outbreaks of anthrax in sheep have 
been reported from California, Oregon and 
other states, widespread outbreaks in sheep 
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seldom occur in the United States. The Denver 
branch laboratory of the Pathological Division 
in the heart of the sheep-raising country has 
diagnosed only a few cases in sheep in the 
past three decades, although approximately 
100 cases have been diagnosed in cattle. 


Anthrax Outbreaks in Animals in Captivity 

In recent years a number of outbreaks of 
anthrax in minkeries have been reported from 
different sections of the United States. Pinker- 
ton!5 reported an outbreak of anthrax in 
minks in two ranches near St. Louis, Missouri, 
in 1939, with infection of a ranch owner. In 
both outbreaks, infected horse meat was sus- 
pected as the source of infection. 

Howarth and Seghetti'* reported recovering 
anthrax organisms from four dead mink in an 
outbreak in farm raised mink in Oregon in 
1939. The source of the infection was unde- 
termined. 

Stiles and Davis'? reported an outbreak in 
1939 in the region of Denver, Colorado, on 
three ranches, which resulted in the death of 
16 animals. The source of the infection was 
not determined definitely, but meat from 
cows or horses known to be sick at the time 
of slaughter was suspected. 

The New York State Department of Health's 
reported an outbreak of anthrax in mink on 
an upstate farm in September, 1941. Diagnosis 
was confirmed by the New York State Veter- 
inary College, Cornell University. The out- 
break resulted in the loss of 163 of a total of 
516 mink. One fatal case developed in a man, 
who had skinned a number of the animals. 
The source of the infection in the mink was 
not determined, but infected horse meat was 
suspected of being the cause of the outbreak. 

An outbreak of anthrax in animals at the 
Herman Park Zoological Gardens, Houston, 
Texas, was reported in October, 1941.19-20 

During this outbreak three mountain lions, 
three honey bears, one each of the following: 
badger, leopard, tiger, fox, jaguar, civet cat, 
bob cat, owl and longhorn steer were reported 
to have died from anthrax. Two human cases, 
also, were reported—one in a keeper and one 
in a small boy. 

The source of this outbreak was traced to 
an infected horse, the meat of which was fed 
to the zoo animals about a week prior to the 
epidemic. 


Correlation between Anthrax in Livestock 
and Agricultural Anthrax in Man 

Although anthrax is considered to be pri- 
marily a disease of animals, it is transmissible 
to man either by direct contact with infected 
animals or indirect contact with infected ani- 
mal material or objects contaminated with the 
organism. 
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Anthrax in man is, therefore, classified 
either as an occupational or non-occupational 
disease, depending upon the source of infec- 
tion. Occupational anthrax is referred to as 
either of agricultural or industrial origin. Agri- 
cultural anthrax is acquired by close contact 
with infected animals or their carcasses, 
usually by handling, skinning or making post- 
mortem examination; while industrial anthrax 
is acquired by indirect contact, as in the 
manipulation of infected animal material, such 
as hides, wool and hair. Nonoccupational an- 
thrax is acquired from the use of infected 
shaving brushes, wearing apparel and other 
indirect sources. It is not encountered as fre- 
quently as occupational anthrax. 

In reviewing the reports, records and litera- 
ture covering anthrax outbreaks in livestock 
for the past three decades, the writer was im- 
pressed with the frequency with which anthrax 
in persons is mentioned in connection with 
outbreaks. Although most of these cases of 
human anthrax occurred among farmers, 
ranchers and livestock handlers, due prin- 
cipally to handling, skinning or performing 
post-mortem examinations on infected ani- 
mals, a number of cases show that veter- 
inarians, also, are victims. Among these were 
three fatal cases, one a state veterinarian, the 
other two Bureau veterinarians who contracted 
the infection while on official duty. 

According to Smyth?2 there was a steady 
increase in agricultural anthrax in the 20-year 
period from 1919 to 1938. The definite trend in 
this.direction is shown by a progressive in- 
crease in the percentage of agricultural cases 
to the total number of human cases reported 
during the four five-year periods from 1919 to 
1938, namely, 13, 14, 26 and 34%, respectively. 
During the five-year period from 1934 to 1938, 
26 states reported cases of agricultural anthrax 
in man, while nine additional states reported 
cases in former years. The rate of fatality has 
fluctuated, always being higher for agricul- 
tural anthrax than for industrial anthrax. 

The states reporting the most human an- 
thrax in the 20-year period aforementioned are 
Pennsylvania,, New York, Massachusetts and 
New Jersey, mostly industrial; and Texas, 
California, Louisiana and Mississippi, mostly 
agricultural. Smyth’s statistical reports also 
show that South Dakota, which had never re- 
ported anthrax in man prior to 1929, recorded 
25 cases in the 10-year period from 1929 to 
1938. 

Smyth in a personal communication indi- 
cates that data on incidence of human anthrax 
for the five-year period from 1939 to 1943, 
soon to be published, will show that Texas, 
California and Louisiana are still among the 
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states reporting the greatest numbers of hu- 
man cases of agricultural origin. 

This data on the incidence of human an- 
thrax indicates that, with the exception of 
Nebraska, the states where virulent widespread 
outbreaks in animals have occurred from time 
to time and where the infection has existed 
for long periods also report the greatest num- 
ber of human cases of agricultural origin. 

Discussion 

In the United States anthrax usually occurs 
in epizootic form in regions where the disease 
has existed for long periods. However, it may 
occur sporadically anywhere at any time and 
thus may appear where previously not iden- 





ANTHRAX SWABS ON AGAR PLATES 


Above: Growth on surface of plain agar plate seeded 
with a suspension from an anthrax swab specimen 
contaminated with extraneous organisms. Below: 
Growth resulting from same suspension after treatment 
with 2 percent phenol. Note isolated anthrox colonies. 


(Reduced slightly more than one-third) 












tified or where it has been quiescent for a 
long period. 

Since anthrax is essentially a soil infection, 
it is more or less confined to areas commonly 
designated as “anthrax districts.” In such dis- 
tricts it constitutes a perennial problem, mak- 
ing its appearance during a definite period, 
known as the anthrax season, usually late 
summer and early fall when flies are very 
numerous. 

Certain well-defined areas in the United 
States, such as southeastern South Dakota, 
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break. The cause of these fluctuations is not 
definitely known. While heavy rains, floods, 
periodic inundations, droughts and extreme 
heat, together with abundance of flies, no 
doubt play a part in the cause and rapid 
spread of these epizootics, it is generally be- 
lieved that the factor most responsible is a 
relaxation in preventive measures, brought 
about by the false sense of security which 
stock owners gradually acquire during periods 
when few, if any, outbreaks occur. 

Areas used for pasture in known anthrax 
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KEY TO SUMMARY 
C} NO OUTBREAKS REPORTED 
OUTBREAKS PRIOR TO 1933, BUT NOT SINCE 


YJ, SPORADIC OR OCCASIONAL SEVERE OUTBREAKS 1933 TO 1944 





WIDESPREAD OR REPEATED VIRULENT OUTBREAKS 
( AREAS RECOGNIZED AS ANTHRAX DISTRICTS ) 


TOTAL NUMBER OF STAVES REPORTING OUTBREAKS - 43 





DISTRIBUTION OF ANTHRAX IN LIVESTOCK IN THE UNITED STATES-I915 TO 1944, INCLUSIVE 
BASED ON REPORTS OF STATE LIVESTOCK SANITARY OFFICIALS 
AND BUREAU INSPECTORS IN CHARGE 
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northeastern Nebraska, a belt along the Texas 
Gulf coast, and the delta region of the lower 
Mississippi, including parts of Arkansas, Mis- 
sissippi and Louisiana, are recognized anthrax 
districts where widespread outbreaks have oc- 
curred from time to time during the anthrax 
season. 

In such areas the disease can be kept in 
check by preseasonal vaccination with appro- 
priate immunizing agents. In recent years ex- 
cellent results have been reported from some 
of the seriously infected areas following pre- 
seasonal vaccination with intradermic spore 
vaccine. 

During some years losses from the disease in 
anthrax districts may be comparatively light, 
while in other years the disease assumes a 
very virulent form, appearing simultaneously 
at a number of places and spreading rapidly 
to new areas, causing heavy losses of livestock 
and assuming the proportions of a major out- 





districts should be under close surveillance for 
evidence of the disease. When animals die on 
or near premises where the disease has ap- 
peared previously, it is very important to know 
definitely whether the death was due to an- 
thrax. Lack of such information may be re- 
sponsible for heavy losses of livestock and, at 
times, the loss of human lives. Any previous 
occurrence of anthrax on the premises is suffi- 
cient reason for considering anthrax as a 
possible cause of any deaths among livestock 
that cannot be clearly attributed to other 
causes. In all questionable cases specimens 
should be submitted promptly to the nearest 
laboratory for bacteriological examination. Due 
precautions should be exercised in the collec- 
tion, preparation and shipment of such speci- 
mens as pointed out in the article on the 
Laboratory Diagnosis of Anthrax that ap- 
peared in the April, 1943, issue of VETERINARY 
MEDICINE, pages 130-139, 
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Summary 

The early history of anthrax in livestock in 
the United States is rather obscure. In Loui- 
siana it has been traced back to the time of 
its settlement by the French. Widespread out- 
breaks are recorded as early as 1835 and later 
in 1851 and 1884. Outbreaks in Pennsylvania 
in the vicinity of Philadelphia are recorded as 
early as 1834. Outbreaks in Mississippi are re- 
ported to have occurred as early as 1836 and 
later in 1865, 1867 and 1868. In Texas outbreaks 
are recorded as early as 1860 and later in 1880 
and 1887. Outbreaks in New York were re- 
corded in 1881, 1884 and 1887; in Vermont and 
Massachusetts in 1887, and in California in 
1888 and 1889. Infected areas still exist in 
most of these states. 

The first survey made in 1916 on the nation- 
wide incidence of anthrax in livestock indi- 
cated that the disease, at that time, existed 
in at least 157 counties of 21 states. In a sec- 
ond’ national survey to determine the preva- 
lence of the disease in 1926, 22 states reported 
outbreaks, in 10 of which report of the exist- 
ence of the disease had not been made in 1916. 

During the 18-year period from 1915 to 1932, 
inclusive, outbreaks were reported from 41 
states. 

During the 12-year period from 1933 to 1944, 
inclusive, outbreaks were reported from 405 
counties in 37 states. During this period two 
states reported outbreaks for the first time. 

The over-all picture of the anthrax situation 
in livestock from 1915 to 1944 shows a gradual 
increase in territory involved. Outbreaks in 
livestock during that period were reported 
from at least 43 states, involving a total of 
438 counties. The five states that have failed 
to report outbreaks are Arizona, Indiana, 
Maine, Michigan and West Virginia. 

During the past decade one or more wide- 
spread outbreaks of virulent nature occurred 
in South Dakota, Nebraska, Mississippi, Loui- 
siana, Texas and California, while sharp out- 
breaks of a less severe nature occurred in 
Arkansas, Alabama, New Mexico and Nevada. 
Numerous sporadic outbreaks occurred in other 
states. Since 1937 there has been a steady de- 
cline in outbreaks in the northwest anthrax 
area. 

Recognized areas of infection of large di- 
mensions exist in South Dakota, Nebraska, 
Arkansas, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas and 
California, while small areas exist in Vermont, 
New Jerey, Delaware, Wisconsin, Utah, Nevada 
and Oregon. 

During the period from 1939 to 1941 at least 
four outbreaks of anthrax in minkeries and a 
severe outbreak in a Zoological Park were re- 
ported from widely separated areas, 
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Most of the cases of agricultural anthrax in 
man are reported from the seriously infected 
areas where severe outbreaks occur in live- 
stock. 
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Reminiscences VIII 


URING the first two years in Cuba I was 

Vice-Director of the Experiment Station, 
however, in 1906, just before the “August Revo- 
lution,” the Director resigned and I was ap- 
pointed Acting Director and had charge of the 
Station during the revolution and until they 
could get a director who was a sugar expert, 
for sugar is the great source of wealth to 
Cuba, which some years produces as much as 
four million tons. 

On the wall at our Station there was a 
marble tablet stating that, in the first inter- 
vention under Gen. Leonard Wood, he had 
established a trade school for orphan boys 
in this building. There was also a list of 
several American army officers who served 
under him, the first was Major E. St. John 
Grebel. I had pictured him as a dandified sort 
of fellow. Soon after the army landed a big 
six foot, hard-boiled man strode into my office 
and announced that he was Major Grebel and 
the governor had sent him out to inspect the 
Station. It appeared that the orphan trade 
school had been one of his “pets,” but under 
Cuban mismanagement had failed entirely. 
His ice plant, steam plant, and practically 
everything movable had disapeared before we 
came. To say the Major was “sore” was put- 
ting it mildly. He was critical and domineering. 
He stated he was an agricultural authority— 
but he knew very little about it. We fought 
from “start to finish” and after he had gone 
I felt pretty glum but, to my surprise, he 
made a favorable report to the governor and 
was of much help to me afterwards. 

The station treasurer was embezzling sta- 
tions funds I felt sure and so reported my 
suspicions to the higher authorities. A gov- 
ernment inspector came out and we were in 
the office. The treasurer said he had to get 
a drink. He came back in a few moments 
with a big revolver in his belt, threw his hat 
on the floor, and said he was going to shoot 
himself. Grappling with him, tipping over 
tables and chairs, after a short struggle, I got 
him down. In the meantime emloyees came 
running in, pulled me away and backed me 

si 
across the room. The treasurer got up and 
pointed the revolver at me. It looked as large 
as a 3-inch field gun. He pulled the trigger— 
click—the gun was empty. This was the sec- 
ond, and I hope, my last “gun” experience. 

Just about this time I was surprised to re- 
ceive a visit from the Uruguayan Minister to 
Cuba who offered me the position as Vice- 

_ Director of the National Veterinary College 
‘at Montevideo, Uruguay. The salary was sat- 
isfactory and, as the spirit of adventure was 
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Highland Park, Illinois 

strong in the whole family, I was disposed to 
accept the offer when I found that Dr. D. E. 
Salmon had been offered and accepted the 
position of Director. Dr. Salmon had just re- 
signed as Chief of the U.S.B.A.I. after many 
years of efficient service. I had known Dr. 
Salmon slightly for many years and he ap- 
peared to me distant and rather aloof so it 
seemed that the connection would not be con- 
genial and since some army friends in Havana 
urged me to stay in Cuba, I declined the offer. 

There was in Havana a small private vet- 
erinary college and an effort was made to get 
a veterinary college established in connection 
with the University of Havana. A petition was 
presented to Provisional Governor Magoon and 
I was pleased to give the project my assistance 
with the result that the Governor approved 
the project. This was the beginning of the 
College of Veterinary Medicine at the Uni- 
versity of Havana. 

The Governor apointed me a member of the 
tribunal to examine the candidates for the 
different chairs in the newly established Vet- 
erinary College, that were to be filled by 
competitive examination. As only one candi- 
date for each position appeared, competition 
was not keen. The candidate selected his sub- 
ject, ascended a winding stair to a pulpit, 
looked at the clock and delivered an oration 
of, as I recall, thirty minutes’ duration—all 
candidates passed. 

About 1905 I visited Jamaica to see what the 
English had done to develop a livestock in- 
dustry. I called on the official veterinarian in 
Kingston who had a dairy in the city. The 
cows were practically all imported from the 
Eastern States. I asked him if he lost many 
from tick fever. He said not as long as he fed 
them imported hay but soon after he began 
feeding them cut guinea grass they contracted 
a fever. He was positive the guinea grass 
caused the disease and I could not convince 
him it was the “seed” ticks.on the grass that 
were responsible. I once asked Dr. Francis 
what he did with the old Texas cattlemen 
who knew ticks were harmless. “Do! I don’t 
do anything except to wait until they die.” 

At Spanishtown near Kingston I saw my 
first Brahma cattle. The United Fruit Co. had 
a herd where they raised bulls used as oxen 
to haul bananas to the dock when fruit boats 
came-in to load. All the help handling: these 
cattle were East Indians. The manager said 
the Brahma cattle were too nervous for the 
natives to handle, He also said the Brahma 
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oxen would trot like mules day and night with 
heavy carts holding two to three tons of 
pananas. The manager had the cows brought 
to the corral. The pure Brahmas with their 
long pendant ears and sleepy eyes look very 
mild but this look is deceptive. When the cows 
saw me, a stranger, they stopped, stamped and 
snorted like wild animals. The English had 
some very good Hereford cattle but Jamaica 
was the “tickyish” region I ever visited. 
Someone has called the American tropics 
a “land of the wailing donkey and all abound- 
ing flea” and he should have included bed 
bugs. In the small towns hotel accommoda- 
tions were very primitive. In towns, houses 
are built solidly along the sidewalk. One would 
ride his horse in the front door, through a 
living room, dining room and kitchen to a 
“patio” in the rear. On one side were a few 
horse stalls and on the opposite side a few 
sleeping rooms, crudely furnished with an 
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Havana and when another American, a sales- 
man for a Chicago Packing Co., got off a 
train in Eastern Cuba a policeman spotted us 
as non-immunes and took us to the local sani- 
tary office. The salesman had been on a big 
spree and was running some temperature so 
they put him in quarantine and paroled me 
to the hotel with orders to report for observa- 
tion the next morning. The salesman begged 
me with tears in his eyes not to desert him. 
His temperature was normal the next morn- 
ing and they let us go. 

The Cubans are a delightful people to meet, 
friendly, courteous and hospitable. If you are 
a guest about to leave, they will tell you that 
their house is yours and you respond by offer- 
ing your house. On one occasion José Palma 
was with me and as we left a small country 
home, the host gave us his house and José 
responded “in Havana at the palace you have 
a house and friend.” The consternation of the 
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iron bed with rickety springs, a sort of pad, 
a sheet and a mosquito net over all. I recall 
an instance when I got ready to get into the 
bed my pajamas were literally black with fleas. 
You may not know, but a flea is an uneasy 
bedfellow. I was in a quandary, but I finally 
got on a chair about four feet from the bed 
and by a considerable effort brushed all the 
fleas off on the floor and then made a flying 
leap.to the bed. 

In another instance the bed bugs were so 
numerous and fierce I could not sleep. I had 
a good supply of formaldehyde with me to 
preserve specimens, so I saturated a ring 
around me on the bed and got a little rest. I 
learned how to sleep, or try to, in a hammock. 
It is not very comfortable but the best way is 
to spread the hammock wide and lie crosswise. 
There was an outbreak of yellow fever in 





country man to think he’ had entertained the 
president’s son was amusing. Riding up to a ° 
country home one was invited in, the horse 
taken, maybe a pig would be chased out of the 
house and then the coffee mill would be 
started and black drip coffee made—very sweet 
that would put a “permanent” in your hair. 
One time in Central America when riding 
up a mountain there was a fork in the trail.° 
A small shack was near, and I rode up to ask 
the way. A man was eating his midday meal 
that consisted of a half dozen boiled sweet 
potatoes (boniatos). With customary Spanish 
hospitality he held up the dish and said “Won’t 
you join me? It is all I have but my heart is 
with it.” To his surprise I said I would as I 
had some some food in my saddle bag, a 
canned plum pudding, a can of sardines and 
some hard bread. He may have seen some hard 
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bread before. The extravagant praise he 
showered on this food will be long remem- 
bered and I am sure he had never eaten such 
a meal before. 

Some country people for whom I had done 
some favors invited us to a roast pig dinner one 
Sunday some 10 miles in the country. The pig, 
roasted whole, was delicious and there was 
plenty to go with it including red wine. While 
we were eating under the trees a pair of rural 
guards who police the country stopped and, 
after eating, went on. One of the farmers asked 
me if we did not have lots of rural guards in 
the United States. I told him we didn’t have 
any. He said you raise lots of horses and cattle 
there why don’t thieves steal them. I told him 
that if a farmer had a horse stolen, he got 
his gun and went with a police officer and got 
the thief. Then the farmer said, “If I saw a 
man stealing my neighbor’s horse and an 
officer asked me about it I would tell him I 
didn’t see anyone, for maybe the officer sent 
the man to steal the horse. We live in thatched 
houses”—implying some accomplice might set 
the house on fire. 

During the intervention a company of U. S. 
Infantry was stationed at a small town near 
us. When they marched out to return to the 
U. S. the people lined the street and many 
wept. I asked a Cuban friend why, and he 
said, “We are country people and when we get 
up in the morning we want to find our horses 
and cattle all right. When the Americans are 
here our stock is safe.” 

Waiting in the hotel in a small Cuban town, 
a negro policeman at the door heard a noise 
down the street and he said something about 
a small American and I followed him. In the 
street three or four boys about 12 years old 
were having a fight. The policeman grabbed 
two and turned a torrent of Spanish on them. 
I asked one of the victims if he spoke English 
and he said, “Sure, I’m an American.” I asked 
him about the trouble and he said the Cuban 
boys had a dog tied to a telephone pole and 
were going to stone it to death. “No American 
would stand for that, would he? I told those 
boys the first one who threw a rock at that 
dog would have a fight on his hands.” I think 
“he was quite a fighter according to the police- 
man. 

I had an opportunity of meeting many 
Cubans who had taken an active part in shap- 
ing the destiny of Cuba. Gen. Maximo Gomez, 
the leader in two wars for the liberation of 
Cuba. “Dynamite Johnny” O’Brien who was 
master of a seagoing tug that carried arms and 
supplies to the Cuban revolutionists and who 
was then a harbor pilot. Dr. Carlos Findlay, 
Sr., who was the originator of the theory that 
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mosquitoes were the cause of yellow fever, and 
many others. 

In 1909 an anti-American political party 
came in power,-our resignations were requested 
and the Cuban agriculture experiment sta- 
tion was taken over by political appointees. We 
had no regrets for here in this beautiful tropi- 
ca] island we had spent five of the most inter- 
esting years of our lives and we sailed back 
to our own land. 

(To be continued) 
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Prevalence of Encephalomyelitis 


The cases of encephalomyelitis reported to 
the Chief of the Bureau of Animal Industry 
January 1 to September 1, 1945, numbered 901 





A three-year-old draft mare as she appeared the first 
day of infection with encephalomyelitis. 





A four-year-old saddle mare on the third day of treat- 
ment for encephalomyelitis 


which indicates if the incidence follows the 
usual trend, a total for the year of 5000 cases. 

So far in 1945, 25 states have reported the 
occurrence of one or more cases of enceph- 
alomyelitis among its horses; 21 states re- 
port that no case have occurred and two states, 
Georgia and Maine, have made no report. 
Seven states report 50 or more cases—Cali- 
formnia 158, Missouri 49, Iowa 92, Nebraska 91, 
Kansas 70, Oklahoma 60 and Minnesota 56 
cases. 
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Clinical Reports 


Museum of Canine 
Pathology 

An adult, male dog of mixed 
breeding was brought in by the 
police for examination. The dog 
had been found in convulsions on 
a nearby highway and was held 
for observation. 

The symptoms were convulsions at frequent 
intervals, exhaustion, with ptylism and ap- 
parent toxemia. The animal was depressed and 
unable to stand. 

As no claim of ownership had been made, 
it was decided that the most humane pro- 
cedure was to subject it to euthanasia. This 
was accomplished by injecting 10cc of chloro- 
form into the atlanto-occipital articulation. 

A post-mortem examination revealed exten- 
sive pathological changes. Upon opening the 
abdominal cavity, the cystic kidney shown in 
the accompanying illustration was noted. Its 
size as compared with the other kidney is also 
shown. The cystic kidney contained 13.5 
ounces or 405cc of clear, straw-colored fluid 
with the odor of urine. The entire parenchyma 
of the kidney had atrophied so only remnants 








The cystic as compared to the more normal kidney and the 


two spleens are illustrated 


of it remained adherent to the capsule. The 
remnants were non-functional as far as could 
be determined by gross examination. The more 
normal kidney had apparently undergone some 
fibrosis which increased its size slightly. 
Further examination revealed two spleens 
also shown in the photograph. Each spleen had 
adequate blood supply to be functional. The 
spleen which is oblong in shape had developed 
three hemorrhagic infarcts; the other spleen 
appeared to have been normal in shape but had 
become folded upon itself so that it was more 
Oval in shape. At one point there appeared 
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to be a hemorrhagic infarct in the process of 
development. 

Examination of the respiratory system re- 
vealed no pathological changes. The heart was 
normal in appearance. The mouth, pharynx, 
esophagus and remainder of the digestive tract 
were normal in structure. There was a severe 
hemorrhagic gastroenteritis. Heavy hook-worm 
infestation was noted, also a few ascarids and 
tapeworms. The rectum and posterior part of 
the large intestine was filled with dry, hard 
fecal material. These lumps of feces, when 
crushed released a bright yellow powder which 
resembled powdered sulphur. 

The diagnosis was cystic kidney, severe 
hemorrhagic gastroenteritis, constipation, 
taeniasis, severe ancylostomiasis, ascariasis, 
hemorrhagic infarcts of the spleen, and the 
presence of an accessory spleen. 

GEORGE M. CHAPMAN 

Glasco, Kans. 
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Simple Method of Bleeding Swine 

There is an increasing demand for testing 
swine for brucellosis. Some have discouraged 
this work because of difficulty in drawing 
blood samples. 

A method of bleeding swine, which possesses 
several advantages over conventional meth- 
ads, consists of collecting blood from a 
dew-claw. Slightly less than one-half 
of the dew-claw is clipped off with a 
pair of sheep hoof trimmers or hand 
pruning shears. Blood drips from the 
cut surface enabling the practitioner to 
obtain a _ sufficient amount quickly. 
There is no danger of continued hem- 
orrhage since a clot soon forms and 
bleeding ceases. The cut surface may 
be painted with any suitable antiseptic. 

Since most brucellosis testing is in 
purebred herds, where the appearance 
of the animal is important, tail bleed- 
ing is strongly objected to by owners. 
Anyone who has tried bleeding from 
the ear, under field conditions, will tes- 
tify that this method is unsatisfactory 
and annoying, especially in dark skinned hogs. 

Bleeding from the anterior vena cava as 
advocated by Carle and Dewhirst seems to 
have considerable merit under certain condi- 
tions. However it is accompanied by the dis- 
advantage that each hog must be snubbed 
individually to a post by a rope over the snout. 
Under average field conditions with a lack of 
agile help bleeding a herd of any size by this 
method entails ‘considerable labor and is time 
consuming as well. 

In bleeding from the dewclaw it is not neces- 
sary to snub the animal taut as the head does 
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not need to be held stationary. In small herds 
crowding each hog in a corner with a panel 
is sufficient restraint. In large groups of hogs, 
where frequent testing is done, a narrow chute 
can be devised in which several hogs can be 
kept in position and bled without handling 
each one individually. Occasionally a hog will 
show a temporary sensitiveness in the foot 
from which blood is drawn but no bad results 
have been noted. The blood drawn is in good 
condition for laboratory use. After the first 
bleeding only a thin slice need be removed 
from the claw for subsequent bleedings or a 
different dewclaw may be used. The shortened 
dewclaw is not noticeable or objectionable. In 
fact many swine breeders commonly tip the 
dewclaws along with hoof trimming in fitting 
hogs for shows. 
GEO. WREATH 
Belleville, Kans. 
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Treatment for Whipworms in 
the Dog 


February 15, 1945, a nine-year-old male, 
liver and white pointer was presented for 
treatment with a history of having had a 
bloody diarrhea for two months. 

The dog showed the following clinical symp- 
toms: dehydration, emaciation, posterior pare- 
sis, bloody diarrhea and a marked anemia. On 
fecal examination, evidences of tapeworms 
(Dipylidium caninum), hookworms (Ancylos- 
toma caninum), roundworms (Toxacara canis), 
coccidia (Isospora iminitis) and whipworms 
(Trichuris vulpus) were found in abundance. 

Nemural, one tablet per seven pounds body 
weight was administered for the taeniasis, and 
normal butyl chloride, lcc per 10 pounds body 
weight was given to combat the hookworms 
and roundworms. The coccidiosis was treated 
by feeding buttermilk, one quart a day and 
maintaining strict sanitation for a period of 
10 days. The patient’s general condition showed 
some improvement for awhile but gradually re- 
turned to the condition previous to treatment. 

Fecal examinations were run showing whip- 
worm eggs still very much in evidence. Fur- 
ther treatment with normal butyl chloride and 
tetrachlorethylene, icc per 10 pounds body 
weight, was administered. These anthelmintics 
were given per os on an empty stomach. This 
treatment seemed to have little or no effect 
on the whipworms. The dog was finally treated 
with a dilute solution of potassium perman- 
ganate per rectum and in a week showed 
marked improvement and in two weeks was 
sent home a well dog. 

This type of application is necessary due to 
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the location of the adult whipworms in the 
cecum. Anthelmintics given orally fail to come 
in contact with the parasite. For this reason 
satisfactory treatment can best be achieved 
by the administration per rectum. 

The method of passing the colon tube is as 
follows: The equipment necessary includes a 
three-fourths-inch glass tube, two to two and 
one-half feet long, with smooth ends, and a 
horse catheter. The glass tube is lubricated 
and passed per rectum two-thirds the length 
of the body of the dog, through this the horse 
catheter is passed. A dilute solution, 0.001 to 
0.05%, KMnO, in water at body temperature 
is administered by gravity flow. One-half to 
one gallon of this dilute solution is used. 

The anatomical arrangement of the rectum, 
colon and cecum along with their mesenteric 
attachments make the passing of the colon 
tube by this method very simple. The rectum 
and colon have long mesenteric attachments 
and are freely movable. The glass tube 
straightens out the curves of the rectum and 
colon while the short mesenteric attachments 
of the ileo-colic juncture and cecum control 
the movability of this portion of the intestinal 
tract. This places the cecum in direct line so 
when the horse catheter is passed it enters 
directly into the cecum which can be felt by 
resistance encountered as the catheter reaches 
the blind end of the diverticulum. There are 
several anthelmintics that may be used with 
success, such as tetrachlorethylene and nor- 
mal butyl chloride; however, the expense, ir- 
ritability and toxicity of these and others have 
their disadvantages. By using a dilute solution 
of KMnO, per rectum, excellent results have 
been accomplished. There have been no ill 
effects from toxicity or irritability. 

Ordinary anthelmintics have little effect on 
whipworms when given orally due to the loca- 
tion of the worms in the cecum. Resection of 
the cecum is a very satisfactory method but 
it is difficult to convince the client of the need 
for this drastic treatment. Also, animals in a 
weakened condition cannot stand the opera- 
tion. This leaves treatment by passing a colon 
tube and the use of potassium permanganate 
solution, not only a very satisfactory treat- 
ment, but one which is practical as well. The 
use of the permanganate solution was learned 
while employed under the tutelage of Dr. B. F. 
Pfister of Kansas City, Mo. 


References 
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Penicillin Therapy in Actinomycosis 

Actinomycosis of the bone is not generally 
amenable to iodine therapy, and supposed 
cases that respond, are apt to be found on 
closer examination to have been actinomy- 
cosis or actinobacillosis of the muscles. This 
is particularly the case where the mandibular 
area is involved. Due to the extensive inflam- 
mation it may be difficult to determine whether 
or not the swelling is movable in this location. 
Cases of salivary cysts sometimes may also 
be diagnosed as “lumpy jaw.” The following 
case deals with the use of penicillin in a case 
of actinomycosis of the mandible. 

April 22, 1945, I was called to see a purebred, 
registered Aberdeen Angus cow about five years 
of age and weighing about 950 pounds. The 
right side of the jaw was badly swollen and 
there were five places that had “headed up”; 
two of them were discharging. The animal had 
been treated twice the year before, with only 
temporary improvement, but the owner wanted 
another effort made to cure her. I applied the 
method which generally gives me good results 
where only the soft parts are involved. This 
consists of about 3gm of sodium iodide in 
solution per 100 pounds body weight, given 
intravenously, lancing and draining softened 
areas, excising some of the fibrous tissue, pack- 
ing with gauze soaked in formalin, sewing the 
opening and leaving an iodine preparation to 
be fed on grain. The two discharging areas 
extended deeply into the marrow of the ramus 
but the alveoli of the molar teeth were not 
involved. Due to the long-standing of the case 
and the bone involvement prognosis was un- 
favorable. 

Three weeks later the owner reported the 
cow was no better and was losing weight. Since 
she was one of his best herd cows he wanted 
to know if there was anything else that might 
cure her. I had just read in a back issue of a 
medical journal that sulfadiazine had been 
used successfully in a case of clinical actinomy- 
cosis in a soldier. I decided to try it but, while 
waiting for sulfadiazine to arrive, I heard that 
penicillin was available for veterinarians. I 
obtained 300,000 units. In the light of present- 
day knowledge, the dosage was ridiculously 
low, but I thought it would be high enough to 
give an indication of its action and an indica- 
tion of whether such an expensive treatment 
was warranted. 

The April issue of VETERINARY MEDICINE* 
stated that it was found that the maintenance 
of the effective blood level of penicillin was 
doubled in length when an ice bag was kept 
over the site of injection one hour before and 


—_—_—— 
“Effective action of penicillin prolonged. Vet. Med., 40:4, 
p. 118. 1945, 
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five hours after injecting the drug. It is 
logical to suppose that epinephrine would give 
a similar effect, but I decided to use ice. Ac- 
cordingly the cow was put to sleep with chloral 
hydrate anesthesia and the ice was applied in 
burlap bags over the sites of injection. Due to 
consideration of time and anesthesia, the ice 
was applied for one hour before and only one 
and a half hours after injections. To maintain 
anesthesia more chloral hydrate was given 
after the injections were made. The penicillin 
was dissolved in sterile, pyrogen-free, distilled 
water and was distributed in the proportion 
of about 70% into the muscles around the af- 
fected area and the remainder intravenously. 

Four days after treatment the owner re- 
ported the inflammation had noticeably re- 
ceded and the cow was eating better. When 
told further treatment would be needed he 
was reluctant to consent, because I could give 
no definite word about when and if definite 
recovery would occur. As was to be expected, 
without further treatment the case relapsed. 
Ten days later the animal was in as bad con- 
dition as ever and the owner decided to market 
her. 

Of course in the light of present knowledge, 
the case should have been handled quite dif- 
ferently. However the fact that some response 
to penicillin was noticed by the owner who had 
observed the cow every day is sufficient to 
warrant further trial in such cases. More than 
this should not be inferred from this single, 
incomplete test. 

It is to be hoped that other practitioners will 
report their experience with penicillin in ac- 
tinomycosis of the bone and that the current 
penicillin research in the veterinary field will 
include experiments on its use in this disease. 

NATHAN POLLACK 

Grayville, Il. 

e of Z 
Nymphomania in a Mare 

April 5, 1945, a bay mare five years of age 
and weighing 1500 pounds was presented by 
the owner for examination and advice. 

History—This mare had been showing symp- 
toms of continual heat for a period of one 
year. She was irritable and extremely nervous. 
Six weeks previously she had been examined 
by a veterinarian who made a diagnosis of 
cystic ovaries and advised odphorectomy. The 
animal was useless in her present condition 
and this suggestion was approved. 

Treatment.—The mare was restrained in the 
large animal stocks and given 34 ounce of 
chloral hydrate in one gallon of water through 
a stomach tube. A 16-gauge, two-inch needle 
was inserted between the first and second 
coccygeal vertebrae into the epidural space, 
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and 15cc of a 1% procaine solution was in- 
jected to anesthetize the vaginal wall. 

The tail was wrapped to prevent contami- 
nation and the external genitalia carefully 
cleansed. Observing strict asepsis, a sharp 
scalpel was carried into the vagina and an 
incision made through the vaginal wall and 
the peritoneum approximately two inches 
above the cervix. The hand was thrust through 
the incision and the ovary grasped. A mare 
spaying ecraseur was introduced alongside the 
arm and the ovary removed. The opposite 
ovary was removed in the same way. 

The mare was left standing undisturbed in 
the stocks for 242 hours to prevent excessive 
post-operative hemorrhage. She was then 
placed in a small stall and tied very short to 
prevent her from lying down. Other than a 
slight rise in temperature on the 2nd day re- 
covery was uneventful. The owner reported, 
three weeks later, that the mare was quieter 
and much easier to handle. 

The ovaries proved unusually cystic. The 
right ovary contained four cysts, one of which 
was exceptionally large. The organ measured 
8%4 by 6144cm. The left ovary contained three 
relatively large cysts and measured 7 by 444cm. 

J. E. MOSIER 

Hoxie, Kans. 

Pert ee 


Urinary Calculus in a Bitch 

A black, female cocker spaniel, weighing 
about 40 pounds and considerably overweight, 
was brought to our clinic with a history of 
polyuria. The dog had been spayed at the age 
of six months. According to the owner she 
had been fed ordinary table scraps, sometimes 
supplemented by various commercial dog foods. 

The temperature of the animal was 102.4° F. 
and she seemed to be fairly normal in all re- 
spects. However, upon palpating the abdominal 
region a hard mass of the size of a golf ball 
could be felt in the bladder. A tentative diag- 
nosis of urinary calculus was made, and a 
fluoroscopic examination was made which 
showed a dark, almost circular, mass in the 
bladder. A catheter was inserted, but urine 
was not forthcoming. The owner was advised 
that surgical interference was the only satis- 
factory method of removing the calculus and 
the operation was set for the following day. 

The dog was restrained in dorsal recum- 
bency on the operating table. An area anterior 
to the pubis and reaching to the fold of the 
flank was shaved for a distance of about six 
inches forward toward the umbilicus. The area 
was scrubbed with alcoholic sublimate, painted 
with tincture of iodine and covered with an 
alcohol sublimate pack. Ether anesthesia was 
employed. 
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A shroud was used to cover the operative 
area. An incision two to three inches in length 
was made on the linea alba through skin, 
fascia muscle and peritoneum. The bladder 
was withdrawn to the outside and an in- 
cision made through the walls where the 
blood vessels showed the fewest anastomoses. 
Care was taken to prevent the escape of urine 
into the peritoneal cavity. The calculus was 
removed and the incision sutured with a double 





An X-ray photo showing the site of the calculus. 


row of Lembert sutures, thus bringing the 
serous coats into contact. The incision through 
the skin, muscles and peritoneum was closed 
with three rows of interrupted sutures. Surgi- 
cal sulfanilamide was placed over the ab- 
dominal incision and a gauze pack applied and 
held in place with a muslin bandage. 

The animal was then placed in a clean cage 
to recover from the anesthesia and 30 minutes 
later was given, orally, 10 grains of methena- 
mine (urotropin). 

The next day the temperature was 102.8° F. 
The methenamine (10gr) was repeated. 

On the third day the methenamine was re- 
peated and the animal exercised. On the fourth 
day the dosage of methenamine was reduced 
to five grains. During these days (first to 
fourth following the operation), water was 
kept before the animal and milk made up a 
large portion of the diet. 

The stitches were removed on the fifth day 
and the dog was taken home. No recurrence 
of the polyuria has been reported. 

This operation is comparatively simple and 
its benefit is apparent, even to the most un- 
observing owners. The calculus removed in 
this instance was of fairly large size—weigh- 
ing 85 grams and measuring 5.2 by 4.5 centi- 
meters. 

J. F. Morrow 
Springfield, Ill. 
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Sodium Bisulfate Poisoning in a Dog 

An excited call was received at ten o’clock 
one morning from a woman who stated that 
she had just seen her dog eating sani-flush, 
which had been spilled on the bath room floor. 
She was advised to place a teaspoonful of table 
salt on the back of the dog’s tongue, to pro- 
duce vomiting, and bring the animal to the 
hospital as soon as possible. The dog entered 
the hospital 15 minutes later. The owner re- 
ported it had vomited some on the way to the 
hospital. It was a black male cocker about 11 
months of age and. appeared to have been in 
excellent physical condition before eating the 
sani-flush. 

A quick examination revealed the dog was 
not in severe pain and was making weak 
efforts to vomit. It was frightened and nervous 
but not hard to handle. The diagnosis, based 
upon the history, was sodium bisulfate poison- 
ing. 

Treatment was started immediately by pass- 
ing a stomach tube and giving 250cc of water 
to act as a diluent for the poison. One-eighth 
grain of apomorphine was placed within the 
conjunctival sac to produce emesis. After wait- 
ing a few minutes for vomiting to occur it 
was decided that the apomorphine was not 
going to produce emesis and a gastrointestinal 
lavage was given. The dog vomited freely and 
about two teaspoonfuls of the sani-flush was 
noticed in the vomitus. After the intestines 
and stomach were thoroughly emptied the 
dog was placed in a kennel under close obser- 
vation. 

Two hours later a small amount of material 
which contained blood was vomited. A sub- 
cutaneous injection of 1/100 grain of atropine 
sulfate was administered to aid in the control 
of severe gastric spasms, which were expected. 
A stomach tube was again passed and a mix- 
ture containing vegetable mucin and small 
amounts of gum karoya, brewers yeast, mag- 
nesium carbonate and bone meal was given in 
warm water. One ounce of the mixture was 
mixed with five ounces of warm water and 
given before becoming too gummy. A dose 
syringe was used to force the thick solution 
into the stomach tube. 

No more vomiting occurred but the dog re- 
fused its food that evening. He was closely 
examined and was found apparently normal 
in every way except for being a little sensi- 
tive over the abdomen. He rested normally 
through the night and was given one-half the 
usual hospital feed in the morning, which he 
ate without hesitation. At noon he was given 
five grains of bismuth subgallate. The dog 
appeared normal throughout the day and was 
given five grains of bismuth subgallate in the 
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evening; after which he ate a full meal. By 
noon of the third day the patient appeared to 
have recovered completely and was discharged 
from the hospital. Three days later the owner 
stated the dog was all right and appeared to 
have suffered little from his experience. 
Conclusion.—The action of sodium bisulfate 
in the sani-flush would no doubt cause severe 
damage if it were in contact with the gastric 
mucosa very long. Sodium bisulfate is not so 
strong an akaline as lye. Its chemical formulae 
is NaHSO,, which ionizes to form sodium hy- 
droxide and sulfuric acid. When sani-filush is 
mixed with water it gives a strong acid re- 
action due to the liberation of loose hydrogen 
ions. The pH of the dog’s stomach, which is 
definitely acid, is due mostly to the hydro- 
chloric acid secreted by the fundic glands of 
the mucosa. This hydrochloric aeid may have 
reacted with the sodium bisulfate to form 





The stomach tube in use in Horning and McKee’s 
hospital, Houston, Texas. 


sodium chloride and sulfuric acid which would 
have given the same result. The prominent 
first aid treatment for poisoning—fill, drain, 
and refill—worked well in this case, but an 
alkaline such as bicarbonate of soda would 














have been indicated to neutralize the acid. The 
mucin mixture merely absorbed those secre- 
tions and poisonous materials that were left 
in the stomach. The action of the atropine 
sulfate appeared to control gastric spasms. 
The bismuth subgallate was given to coat the 
bowel and stomach to prevent further irri- 
tation. 
J. G. IRWIN 
Iowa City, Iowa 
GBS 
Bull Salvaged by Artificial 
Insemination 

Dairy bulls which are proved transmitters 
of high production are held in great esteem. 
Every effort is made to keep such bulls in serv- 
ice, yet many of them fail annually, due to 
causes other than sterility. 

A case was observed in which a valuable 
proved sire was about to be sent to slaugnter 
because of an injury to the penis which pre- 
vented him from successfully serving a cow. 
The bull was nine years old, healthy and in 
vigorous condition, but due to a weakness of 
the anterior third of the penis, he could not 
maintain a sufficient erection to complete 
service. His difficulty dated back 18 months 
to a time when he had been injured in serving 
a cow in a breeding chute, under a shed en- 
tirely too low for a bull of his bulk. 

Various devices designed to support the 
penis and prepuce had been tried by the 
owner unsuccessfully. The bull was unable 
even to serve an artificial vagina. 

Rectal massage of the ampullae of the 
ductus deferens, similar to the method of Mil- 
ler and Evans,? was finally attempted, and 
such copious amounts of highly motile sperma- 
tazoa were obtained that it seemed advisable 
to attempt the use of the bull in artificial in- 
semination. 

In light of the experience gained in this case, 
the purely physical “milking” or stripping of 
the ampullae of the ductus deferens leaves 
something to be desired. A physiological re- 
sponse, the exact nature of which has not been 
determined, seems to be operating. Gentle 
stroking of the ampullae in a slow, rythmical 
manner until the desired results were obtained 
appeared to give a semen sample far superior 
to any obtained by a rougher method in which 
an attempt was made to force the content of 
the ampullae down the urethra. 

This animal was used subsequently for two 
seasons in a herd with 100 inseminations re- 
corded and 58 cows either delivered or pro- 


+ Becker, R. B., Bulls, how be! can eS be used? Florida 


Agr. Exp. Sta., Am. Dai 
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nounced safe in calf. This gives an average of 
slightly over 1.7 inseminations per conception. 
However, two of the cows in the herd required 
five and 12 services, respectively, and neither 
conceived. They were probably sterile. Elim- 
inating these services, the bull’s reproductive 
efficiency would appear even more favorable 
(3.4 services per conception). At the end of 
this period he was still clinically negative and 
no pathological condition of the internal geni- 
talia could be determined. 

His semen was subjected to a complete ex- 
amination several times and stored on several 
occasions.‘ An average concentration of 300,000 
spermatazoa per cubic millimeter was found. 
The semen, diluted with Phillips egg yolk 
phosphate buffer solution,? and stored at 45° 
F. maintained good motility for an average of 
four days. Morphologically, less than 5% of 
abnormal spermatazoa were found. 

The case seems worthy of note. Since no pre- 
pucial trauma or evidence of penile tubercu- 
losis could be found® and since the condition 
could be attributed to a definite injury occur- 
ring well after sexual maturity, it is quite un- 
likely that any hereditary factor was involved. 
His calves were extremely vigorous at birth 
and developed as well as any calves kept under 
intensive dairy conditions. It seems that this 
case presents an exception to the statements 
of Williams® that bulls unable to complete 
service should be discarded. 

In cases of this sort, under average practice 
conditions, objections might be raised but con- 
sidering the value of the calves produced, it 
would appear to be good breeding practice to 
salvage bulls of this calibre by this method. 
Semen storage might be resorted to, eliminat- 
ing collection for each cow to be bred. This of 
course would be determined by the size of the 
herd. In most cases, probably only the most 
valuable of bulls would justify the expense 
involved. 

The knowledge of anatomy and physiology 
involved places this method strictly in the 
veterinarian’s realm, and it appears that prac- 
titioners who have a considerable number of 
purebred herds in their territories should con- 
sider this method of salvaging valuable bulls 
in the event that similarly injured animals 
are brought to them for treatment or advice. 





“Lambert, W. V., and McKenzie, ay W., Artificial in 
semination in livestock breeding. U. S. bl. Cae. 567, pp 
1-68. 1940. 

3 Lardy, Henry A., and Phillips, Paul H., Preservation of 
spermatazoa. Am. Soc. of An. Prod. Proc., 32:219-221. 1939 

® Ibid, pp. 230- 5 


5 Williams, W. L., Diseases of the Genital Organs of the 
Domestic ow, pp. 176-187. 1943. Published by author, 
thaca, N. Y. 

ROBERT M. JARRETT 

Waverly, Ill 
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Abstracts 


One-Injection Treatment 
With Penicillin 


The greatest drawback to the use of penicil- 
lin in veterinary medicine, after the reduction 
in price, was the frequency of administration 
that was required by intravenous injection. 
The discovery that the action of the drug may 


‘be greatly prolonged by mixing the calcium 


salt in peanut oil and beeswax and injecting it 
intramuscularly renders it highly practical for 
veterinary use in indicated conditions. 

A report* of the use of calcium penicillin in 
beeswax-peanut oil in the treatment of 75 
cases of gonorrhea illustrates the effectiveness 
of this method. Among the 75 patients who 
were given a single injection of 150,000 units 
there were no failures. A high blood level of 
penicillin was maintained for 712 to 10 hours 
and 83% of the patients showed improvement 
in 12 hours, 95% in 24 hours and the remainder 
in three days. 

a er te 


The Fluorides as Anthelmintics 

for Swine 

Tests of various fluorides, alone and in com- 
bination with phenothiazine, were conducted, 
by the Zoological Division®! of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry to determine their anthel- 
mintic efficiency against the principal internal 
parasites of swine. 

One hundred fifty-one pigs, seven goats, five 
sheep, one bull, seven horses, two dogs and two 
chickens were used in these experiments. The 
conclusions from these investigations, which 
the authors regard as preliminary, were: 

1. Aluminum silicofluoride, sodium aluminum 
fluoride, aluminum fluoride, barium fluoride, 
and sodium silicofluoride all were without 
value as anthelmintics for swine. 

2. Sodium fluoride is highly effective against 
ascarids (average efficiency 97% but in most 
of the test animals it removed 100% of the 
Ascaris lumbricoides) but was less destructive 
to other helminths than some other agents 
(phenothiazine, oil of chenopodium, carbon 
tetrachlocide) . 

3. A combination of sodium fluoride and 
phenothiazine (mixed with the feed) is highly 
unpalatable for swine and probably for that 
reason not more effective against intestinal 
helminths than is sodium fluoride alone. 

The oa combining the greatest con- 
C, Cape Boe, fee ‘ym Bed. doom Lig ‘e194 alla 

.£ ie F. D., and Foster, a Tests 


ially sodium fluoride as iS Sui for 
et. Res., 4:20, pp. 131-144. 1945. 











venience, highest efficiency and least disturb- 
ance to the pigs was to allow the animals one- 
half the regular ration for one day. Then on 
the following day 1% of sodium fluoride was 
added to the regular ration. Nearly all pigs 
consumed it readily. When any of the medi- 
cated feed remained uneaten it was not re- 
moved but the regular feed added to it the 
following day. 

Although the animals were heavily para- 





Ascaris lumbricoides. 


a, male; b, female. Four-ninths natural size. 
From Neveu-Lemaire. 


Removal of these parasiies was 100% 


sitized and in poor condition, and were con- 
sidered poor risks for anthelmintic treatment 
they were not significantly harmed by the 1% 
mixture. 

In 5% concentration in the feed sodium 
fluoride is highly toxic (usually fatal) to swine 
and other farm animals, including chickens. 
Because of its well known poisonous proper- 
ties the authors recommend that only tinted 
sodium fluoride be procured for anthelmintic 
purposes, in order to minimize the chances of 
accidental poisoning. 

Although the authors concluded that sodium 
fluoride is a promising medicament for remov- 
ing the large roundworm from swine they state 
that much further investigation will be neces- 
sary before it can be endorsed as a safe and 
suitable anthelmintic. 
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Control of Distemper in Foxes 

Although canine distemper has been recog- 
nized as a disastrous disease of foxes since the 
early days of the silver fox industry, it is still 
one of the principal causes of loss of animals 
on fox ranches. An uncontrolled outbreak may 
in a few months destroy 50% of the breeding 
stock and 80% of the pup crop. 

In 1938 a successful vaccine (distemperoid) 
for the prevention of distemper in foxes was 
developed by the author®? on the Fromm 
Brothers fox ranch at Hamburg, Wisconsin. 
The vaccine consists of a distemper virus modi- 
fied by 50 or more serial passages through 
ferrets. Although the virus is extremely patho- 


Green, Robert G., Control of distemper in foxes. Am. 
Fur Breeder, 17:12, pp.14-20. 1945. 
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genic for ferrets it rarely causes even slight 
disturbance when injected in other than very 
young fox pups. In these (fox pups three 
weeks to six weeks of age) it may be used 
safely if a small dose of distemper anti-serum 
is administered at the same time. A solid long- 
lasting immunity is produced rapidly, follow- 
ing vaccination. It is advised that breeding 
foxes be vaccinated about December ist and 
pups when they are eight weeks of age, unless 
the danger of infection is imminent. All foxes 
on the ranch should be vaccinated to assure 
freedom from distemper. 
A A vg 2 


Red Water Disease 

Bacillary hemoglobinuria of cattle and sheep 
has been recognized in western Nevada for 
more than 60 years.** During half of that 
period it has occasioned severe losses in in- 
fected districts. The disease is wide-spread in 
the Western Hemisphere; occurring in Cali- 
fornia, Idaho, Nevada, Oregon, Montana, Loui- 
siana, Utah, Texas, Mexico and Chile. Losses 
usually occur when the animals are on pasture 
in intermountain meadows, irrigated lands or 
overflowed areas. The highest incidence gen- 
erally occurs from June to November. 

Redwater disease is due to infection (in the 
liver) with the Clostridium hemolyticum. 

The case mortality exceeds 90% and death 
losses in a herd may be 25%. The disease is 
characterized by a rapid destruction of the 
erythrocytes and death results from anoxia. 
Appetite, rumination, lactation and defeca- 
tion cease suddenly in affected animals. 
Breathing is shallow and labored; the tem- 
perature 103 to 106° F.; the pulse weak; the 
urine port wine color, foamy and increased in 
amount. Dehydration is marked. The red cell 
count falls to 4,000,000 to 2,000,000 and even 
lower. 

Although bacillary hemoglobinuria is easily 
recognized by the symptoms it has, on occa- 
sion, been confused with cystic hematuria of 
the Pacific Northwest, infectious pyelonephri- 
tis, cystitis and anthrax. The post-mortem 
lesions are characteristic and should resolve 
any doubt as to the diagnosis. 

The course of the disease is 12 hours to three 
or four days, but usually about 36 hours from 
the first appearance of symptoms. The only 
treatment of any avail is an antiserum de- 
veloped at the Nevada Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station. The curative effect of the serum 
is enhanced by appropriate tonic and sup- 
portive treatment. 

In coéperation with the Cutter Laboratories 
a bacterin (bacterin-toxoid) has been devel- 


86 Records, Edward and Vawter, Lyman R. Tech Bul. No. 
173, Univ. Nevada, Reno. 1945. 
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oped which affords practically 100% protec- 
tion against the disease for a year. Vaccina- 
tion is often followed by a severe and per- 
sistent local reaction but this may be avoided 
by observing proper procedures. 

This bulletin is a result of a study begun in 
1914 and carried on continuously since that 
dace. 

ow. : ¥ 


Keratoconjunctivitis in Cattle 

This discussion’? should serve to clear up 
some confusion that has existed among veter- 
inary practitioners during the past year or 
longer. 

Clinical observation established with fair 
certainty many years ago that pink-eye or 
keratitis is an infection to which cattle in 
hot, dry, dusty pastures or feedlots are predis- 
posed during periods of brilliant sunshine. 
And that the disease spreads rapidly through 
a herd, occasions great loss in condition, re- 
sults in many cases of blindness and causes 
some deaths. 

Research by various investigators has con- 
firmed these conclusions and more than 20 
years ago Jones and Little®* demonstrated that 
the infection is due to a diplobacillus—Haemo- 
philus bovis. 

Recently several practitioners have reported 


‘spectacular recoveries following the adminis- 


tration of vitamin A in herds affected with a 
condition indistinguishable, clinically, from in- 
fectious keratitis—pink-eye. 

In this discussion the authors recognize two 
forms of keratitis or keratoconjunctivitis in 
cattle and presumably in sheep and goats, one 
as a vitamin A deficiency, the other and more 
important, due to infection by the H. bovis. 
They think H. ruminantium would be a more 
appropriate name for the organism. Schmidt 
(1941, 1943) described the nutritional type of 
the disease due to vitamin A deficiency. 

The infectious keratitis is readily communi- 
cable by contact but, apparently, is not spread 
naturally by insects as has been suspected. A 
strong immunity was developed by an attack 
of the disease. 

On the Gulf Coast of Texas the authors 
found 90% of the cases to be unilateral at the 
beginning of the attack. This would appear to 
offer a means of partial differentiation from 
the nutritional type of the disease in which a 
majority of the cases are said to be bilateral. 


87 Reid, Joseph J., and Anigstein, Ludwik. Texas Repts. 
on Biol. & Med., 3:2, pp. 187-203. 1945. : 

8 Jones, F. S., and Little, R. B. An infectious ophthalmia 
of cattle. J. Exp. Med., 38, pp. 139-148. 1923. 
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